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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 

U space. Some names 

may have been changed 

Blame game 

“Throughout most of the natural history 
of humanity,” Jack Conrad tells us in his 
address to the ‘Fighting for a mass party’ 
session at the Communist University, ‘ ‘we 
have been communists. Class society has 
been around for a mere 10,000 years” 
(‘Communicating across the archipelago 
of isolation’, August 29). 

So what went wrong? This is a question 
worth discussing with reference to history, 
anthropology and genetics. What spoilt the 
long period of ‘primitive communism ’ or 
ur --communism, as the Socialist Workers 
Party’s Lionel Sims has it? What was the 
bite into the apple in the Garden of Eden? 

Because, if we commit ourselves 
to “we have been communists” (no 
qualification), we are committed to a 
corruption narrative; development of class 
society being loss all the way through. Was 
it Eve? Was it Adam? Was it a serpent? 
Or a conspiracy of two or three together? 
Because, if we do fix the blame in the past, 
this may have repercussions for acting 
against the blameworthy in the future. 

This is how Engels described a future 
revolution: “With the seizing of the means 
of production by society, production of 
commodities is done away with, and 
simultaneously, the mastery of the product 
over the producer... The laws of his own 
social action, hitherto standing face to face 
with man as laws of nature foreign to and 
dominating him, will then be used with full 
understanding and so mastered by him. 
Man’s own social organisation, hitherto 
confronting him as a necessity inspired 
by nature and history, now becomes the 
result of his own free action” ( Socialism: 
utopian and scientific). 

That is, if I may gloss, humanity has 
reached a stage in the development of 
social life where the hitherto wish for 
an egalitarian society need no longer be 
a dream, but a reality, when the current 
means of production are ‘ ‘seized’ ’ by us all. 

As we well know, of course, 
recognising this doesn’t iron out all the 
problems of strategy, such as fighting 
for a mass party, quality of personnel, 
organisation of a global society or 
questions of countervailing ‘survivals’: 
patriarchy, consumerism, fear and 
depression, or whatever you want to call 
them. 

But it states the aim: to use the present 
economy as a starting point to create a 
new society, not to recreate one. This is 
basic ABC of scientific socialism: it’s the 
social that prevents communism, not the 
technical. Capitalism is the seedbed. 

The ‘blame’, by the way, probably lies 
with the evolution of that spectacularly 
flexible and inventive limb, the human 
brain. But if it got us into this mess, it may 
yet get us out. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Madness 

As soon as I started reading Mike Macnair 
in the Weekly Worker an eternity ago, I 
got a sinking feeling. Tire game was up. 
Exactly what the CPGB didn’t need it got. 
An Oxford University lecturer in legal tort 
law who thinks: 

“For the argument I have put 
forward above, in contrast, the purpose 
of historical inquiry is to grasp the 
processes of historical change in which 
we are - unavoidably - embedded in order 
to make choices between real available 
options. These political choices are in 
my view no different in principle from 
individual choices in everyday life. 
Memory mistakes and belief in false 
theories (which are built on inadequately 
tested claims about the past) can have 
real and catastrophic implications. My 
grandmother was lucky not to be run down 
when, in her 90s, she set out to cycle to 
town, forgetting that traffic speeds and 
density on the road passing her house had 
changed since the 1930s; my mother was 


less lucky when her belief in treating her 
‘neuralgia’ with homeopathy and other 
‘alternative remedies’ led to late diagnosis 
of lymphoma” (‘The study of history and 
the left’s decline’, June 2 2011). 

This is madness. The Flann O’Brien, 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce theory of 
revolution. Marx was on the cusp of data 
collection. But now we are able for each 
and every aspect of life on earth, and off 
it, to bring to bear all and every scientific, 
legal and statistical evidence on any 
point, any time, any place, and correctly 
adjudge right from wrong. This entails the 
entire history of life on earth, an immense 
Lacanian YouTube always traumatically 
returning and watching your mother’s 
mother and your mother cycling away 
and leaving you, to prove I told you so - 
please don’t go. 

In last week’s issue, Danny Hammill 
writes: “This theme - what party model? 

- was revisited by comrade Mike Macnair 
in his fascinating talk (at least for this 
journalist) on ‘Lukacs, Korsch et ah 
philosophers of Leninism or ultra-left?’ 

- focusing mainly on Georg Lukacs. The 
latter is significant because his short work, 
Lenin: a study in the unity of his thought, 
and History and class consciousness have 
essentially operated as organisational 
text books for the British far left. Alex 
Callinicos (‘Stalinicos’) and John Rees 
have repeatedly praised the ‘master 
work’” (‘Learning to talk to each other’, 
August 29). 

It’s not “fascinating” to prove 
Callinicos and Rees are using Lukacs 
as a text book. It’s an authoritarian, 
non-dialectical, velodrome gradgrind of 
quantity round and round like this: “So 
I am not saying we should never send 
people to work in industry - for example, 
it seems to me that it is better to go and 
work in a factory than it is to be on the 
dole” (‘Lessons of May 68’, June 6). 

Working in sweatshops and call centres 
for 50 years? Or 10 minutes? Either? 
Neither? Whatever, you’ll be at Oxford 
University. Like They shoot horses, don’t 
they?, I suffer from a terrible vision of 
Mike Macnair, John Bridge and James 
Turley dancing badly on and on and on. 
Vivian Bolus 
Rotten Elements 

On this planet 

As Tony Clark points out, the industrial 
revolution and the ‘factory system’ of 
capitalism was indeed unimaginable 
without coal (Letters, August 29). 

However, the industrial revolution 
in England was in the 18th century 
and, since then, human ingenuity and 
production have made many different 
arrangements and methods of production 
possible, which place the limited supplies 
of fossil fuel energies into the background. 
The invention and, by the late 1800s, the 
mass production of bicycles, for example, 
was vastly important for society as a way 
for many more labourers to reproduce 
their labour-power and join the pool of 
available labourers for capital. Similar 
things can be said for the invention and 
mass production of automobiles for 
workers, which in Europe was not a reality 
for most until after World War II. 

Yet I fail to see the lines in front of 
the gas station. In fact, I read that the 
state of Bavaria already has a fourth of 
its electricity being generated through 
renewable energy, an electric automobile 
from Ford being available for $36,000, 
etc, and the price of renewable energy 
and transportation constantly developing 
downward. 

The current global crisis of capitalism 
is not an energy crisis. This is a very 
strange argument that I’m surprised to 
find on a Marxist platform. Perhaps in 
15 to 20 years, when wells in the deeper, 
inaccessible, more labour-intensive parts 
of the oceans are drilled, there will be a rise 
in the costs of fuel which could threaten 
the normal functionality of modem 
economies (however, by then, it is thought 
the cost of green energies will outweigh 
the cost of fossil fuels). 

Here we get to the point: what is 


the ‘normal’ functioning of our modem 
economies? Constant decline of growth 
rates in the west and, notoriously, China 
as well. Systemic low rates of profitability 
for capital, declining rates of return on 
investments and increasing pressures on 
the capitalist class to ‘cut costs’ have ended 
up producing, over the decades (alongside 
political failures of the left), a complete 
dictatorship of capital. Cut costs they 
have: since the early 1970s US, since the 
early 1990s German, average workers’ 
wages have stagnated, along with rising 
productivity. 

What Tony Clark does not seem 
to understand is that this crisis is an 
economic crisis, in which an unstable 
financial system over a general lack of 
global demand, rooted in a systemic 
crisis of profitability, is still perfectly 
treatable (though not curable) within the 
capitalist framework. The bourgeoisie 
have shown that they are not only able 
to make concessions to the working class 
if there is a revolutionary left threatening 
more, but that they are perfectly capable 
of independently utilising their state for the 
economy to secure their rule. Obviously 
there is a very strong, ideological 
sensitivity still among the bourgeoisie 
not to stray away from their ideal way 
of doing business (as much private gain 
as possible); otherwise the rulers over 
money and politics would do what’s best 
in the interest of sustaining the stability of 
their system, and make concessions to the 
working class. 

Obviously, for some reason the very 
common-sense things to do, which 
would be the hiring of millions of the 
unemployed to work in the countless idle 
places of work, investing in researching 
and developing green technologies, 
initiating renewable energy-based public 
works programmes, and so on, are not 
being done. There is massive untaxed 
and idle wealth in financial transactions, 
royalties, inheritances, properties and 
bank accounts, which could be used to 
reflate the economy. But the politicians 
administering the modern capitalist 
system of mad financial speculation and 
biting wealth/social inequality are wholly 
unable to even mutter a word of dissent, 
lest it make one bourgeois party donor 
or lobbyist uncertain about the loyalty 
of their representatives and fund another 
competitor. 

Perhaps the argument that the lack of 
current initiative by capital to revive the 
global economy is due to ‘ideological’ or 
rather strategic class reasons is overseeing 
the lack of left political strength and 
primitive drive for accumulation, self- 
interest and ‘greed’. But it’s still on this 
planet. 

Alexander Josef 

email 

Precisely 

I notice Ben Lewis shies away from 
explaining what Marx’s supposedly 
golden paragraph means (Letters, August 
29). 

In saying “expenditure of human 
labour-power may be capable of any 
determination”, what Marx really means 
is the exact opposite. In the abstract, 
any concept may be capable of any 
determination (form, connection), which 
is why in a pure dialectic of ideas - abstract 
idea against abstract idea - all ideas can be 
compatible and can harmoniously sustain 
the most contradictory ‘determinations’. 
Such dialectics never come to any 
resolution. 

This morning I heard Jamie Oliver 
argue on Radio 4 that a family of four 
can be fed adequately on £42 a week. I 
do not doubt that, in the world of abstract 
budgeting and Hegelian gastronomy, this 
is true. But in practice we all know it is 
balls. 

“Human labour plain and simple”: 
there is no such thing as labour ‘pure 
and simple’. It is the one thing that is 
always concrete and socially specific. 
Even ‘abstract labour” (value) is only an 
abstraction forced upon specific labour. 

“In and of itself is undetermined”: a 


bit of a tautology. Everything that is “in 
and of itself’ is undetermined - that is the 
definition of what is ‘undetermined”. It 
exists independently. Needless to say, 
nothing that exists is undetermined. 

“Only the Hegelian ‘concept’ is 
capable of objectifying itself without 
external material.” An unfortunate 
formulation by Marx. It is pointless 
trying to fight Hegelianism with Hegelian 
modes of expression. It would have been 
much better as: ‘An abstract and idealised 
concept of labour can only achieve a false 
objectification, since to be objective - real 
- labour must find a concrete expression, 
which is always a social expression of 
labour.’ 

There is nothing “notoriously difficult” 
about the opening chapter of Das Kapital 
once you get rid of all the “rich Hegelian 
terminology”. It can all be explained by 
anyone with a good command of precision 
English. 

Susil Gupta 
email 

Class issue 

Geary Middleton has announced a new 
Marxist discussion group on the internet 
(‘Reappropriating basic principles’, 
August 29). His article refers to the need 
to “win the battle of democracy” and the 
need for a “democratic republic”. 

However, the omission of the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ does not 
seem accidental. If the phrase is offensive, 
we can use another one. But we need to 
be clear that workers ’ democracy does not 
apply to our oppressors. 

This discussion group seems to be a 
revival of the Menshevik and Bolshevik 
positions of 1905, when the tsar was 
forced by the mass movement to institute 
a congress or duma. Both factions then 
thought the tsar could be overthrown to 
institute a ‘democratic republic’. Trotsky 
broke with that position at the end of 1905 
and proposed the process should lead 
instead to socialist revolution. 

Though there are a few tsars and 
military dictators still left today that 
might justify focusing on a ‘democratic 
republic’, most capitalist regimes 
now maintain that they already have a 
‘democratic republic’. But ‘democracy’ 
is a class issue. Democracy for whom? 
Democracy for what? 

Earl Gilman 
email 

Not too broad 

I don’t support the CPGB’s amendments 
to Left Unity’s Socialist Platform, apart 
from the amendment to point 9 and the 


F ollowing the excitement of 
the CPGB’s annual Summer 
Offensive, when comrades, friends 
and supporters succeeded in raising 
almost £27,000 in a two-month 
period, we are back to the routine 
of bringing in the regular cash to 
sustain our weekly paper. 

Every month the Weekly 
Worker needs £1,500 over and 
above what we get through sales 
and subscriptions - and, of course, 
dozens of our readers continually 
rise to the occasion. Not least those 
stalwarts who pay us a monthly 
(or sometimes quarterly) standing 
order, varying from a humble fiver 
to, in one case, no less than £230! 

Seventeen such standing orders 
have landed in our bank account 
since last week, the most generous 
of which being from AD (£36), SD 
and CG (£30 each) and TG (£20). 
(I notice, by the way, that AD has 
upped her payment by £6. Likewise 
comrade S W has more than doubled 


additional point 11 ( Weekly Worker 
August 29). The others would turn the 
Socialist Platform (and Left Unity if 
that platform wins the arguments at the 
November 30 founding conference) into 
a Marxist party. 

The Socialist Platform statement 
unamended has a good balance, clearly 
stating that capitalism has to be replaced 
by socialism, but leaving it unspecified as 
to whether that can/should happen quickly 
through a revolution or slowly through a 
series of gradual reforms. I am in favour of 
a broad (but not too broad) party, in which 
revolutionary socialist ideas are reflected 
in the programme. 

The Revolutionary Platfonn I have 
formed is intended to bring revolutionary 
socialists in different organisations or none 
to overcome sectarian divisions that have 
plagued the left for so long, cooperating 
together rather than intervening primarily 
to recruit. This makes my platform 
different from the others in not intending 
to become the template for Left Unity’s 
politics, even if that were possible (and 
frankly, if the Socialist Platform adopts 
many of the CPGB’s amendments, that 
platform winning the day at the conference 
is not desirable or possible either). 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Exclusive 

With regard to Nick Wrack’s article, ‘ Self¬ 
liberation, not manipulation’ (August 29), 
mutualism and socialism are mutually 
exclusive terms vis-a-vis guild socialism. 

Mark Caulfield 

email 

Hands on Syria? 

I read with interest the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty statement on the Syrian 
conflict (‘No support for US bombs: but 
Assad is main enemy’, Solidarity, August 
28). The statement that Assad is the main 
enemy is not a socialist analysis. 

I understand the distancing from 
isolationist-sounding slogans like ‘Hands 
off Syria’ and distancing from varying 
degrees of support for Assad, but the 
main enemy for workers of the world 
is capitalism. This is not a trite, facile 
or impractical observation; this was the 
essence of Marx’s observations. 

World socialists argue the immediate 
task is for the establishment of socialism. 
This is not utopian merely because it has 
never happened before. All progress goes 
beyond what has happened before and it 
is socialists’ duty to argue this. 

Jon D White 
SPGB 


his standing order. Thanks to both.) 

Apart from those familiar names, 
there is the £20 monthly donation 
we have been getting for most of the 
year from a mysterious Mr A, who 
has obviously made this arrangement 
with his bank without telling us. It’s 
really good of you, comrade, but why 
don’t you reveal your identity? 

Mr A is, I assume, one of our 
internet readers - there were 8,043 of 
them last week. Mind you, I expect 
an increase in readership, now that 
the holiday period has ended. And 
hopefully a good number of them 
will add to our fighting fund. 

There were also two PayPal donors 
this week - EJ (£50) and MD (£10). 
Thanks to the generosity of all these 
comrades, we start September with £306. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Generosity 
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SYRIA 


War bid hits buffers 

The UK will not be taking part in any punishment strikes 
on Syria for now, but the threat of imperialist intervention 
remains, writes Paul Demarty 


A week, as they say, is a long 
time in politics. Some weeks, 
however, are longer than others, 
and the hasty attempt of David Cameron 
to commit the UK to joining the US-led 
strikes on Syria hit the buffers almost 
as soon as it got into gear. 

We are not out of the woods yet, 
of course. An unlikely coalition of 
the parliamentary Labour Party and 
rightwing Tory dissidents may have 
inflicted on Cameron a humiliation he 
will not soon forget; and it has pushed 
Obama into seeking the approval of 
congress for strikes; getting the go-ahead 
is hardly an impossibility for him, but 
not a gimme either, given the disruptive 
habits of Republican lawmakers. 
(Perhaps suspecting a difficult time, 
John Kerry has made it clear that Obama 
is the ultimate authority on whether or 
not to go to war.) 1 

Not many MPs, however, need to 
be prodded into changing their minds 
for the next Commons vote - should 
there be one - to turn out in Cameron’s 
favour. His whips, should any be left 
alive after this debacle, will not let it 
happen again. 

For now, there is time for all sides to 
regroup. Congress will not discuss the 
issue until it reconvenes on September 
9. In the meantime, UN weapons 
inspectors will (no doubt sincerely) do 
their level best to get to the bottom of 
things; Bashar al-Assad will prepare 
his forces (many troops, planes and 
missiles have already been moved to 
secure locations), and allies such as 
Russia and Iran will make contingency 
plans, in the eventuality of a western 
strike; the war itself, above all, will 
continue, be the arsenals of either side 
chemical or conventional. 

The inspectors have their work 
cut out. They cannot truly do more 
than assess whether, as is likely, 
a sarin gas attack took place in the 
Damascus suburb of Ghouta, and 
perhaps whether other alleged gas 
attacks have taken place. Working out 
the responsible parties falls to other 
forces, none of whom can be trusted. 

Much of the US and British 
intelligence, as often in these 
situations, comes from Mossad, which 
can hardly be called a disinterested 
party in this matter. There are counter¬ 
accusations that the Ghouta attack was 
carried out by rebels as a provocation, 
being put about mainly by the outlets 
of the Russian state. Others suggest, 
without any compelling evidence, 
that the whole thing was a terrible 
accident, or the action of a rogue 
commander of either side. The 
regime has the greatest capacity, but 
also the weakest motive, for carrying 
out this atrocity. Given this mess, we 
can be certain of only one thing - the 
supposed confidence of the British 
and American intelligence services 
that Assad must be responsible is yet 
another instance of them pulling a fast 
one. They know no such thing. It is 
nothing more than the best available 
educated guess. 

Such a fast one, in fact, that it failed 
even to convince Ed Miliband - let alone 
the war-weary population, who in poll 
after poll overwhelmingly oppose any 
action. This, at least, is encouraging. 
The residual anti-war sentiment may 
be cynical rather than insurrectionary, 
isolationist rather than internationalist, 
but the fact remains: the disasters of 
Iraq and Afghanistan have made further 
‘humanitarian interventions’ a harder 
sell, especially when there is a suspicion 
that evidence is being manipulated. 
The cultural memory of the anti-war 
movement, at its peak bigger than any 



David Cameron: humiliated 


movement in British history and hardly 
insubstantial elsewhere in the world, 
probably helps too. 

There is also the small matter that 
not a huge proportion of the imperialist 
establishment seems convinced of the 
wisdom of this move. Cameron was at 
pains to stress how ‘limited’ the aims 
of any strikes on Syria would be - but 
was so convincing that one might 
reasonably ask what the point was. 
Perhaps the ‘best’ that could be done 
in a short, sharp shock of air strikes 
would be to take out Assad’s own air 
capabilities; but with the assurance 
that no further consequences would 
be forthcoming, Putin would hardly 
be dissuaded from sending over a 
few more Migs. Rarely has imperial 
posturing looked so empty. 

Cameron’s former defence 
secretary, Liam Fox, not known for 
his dovish tendencies, wondered if 
Cameron really wanted the Syrian 
opposition to win, and thereby have 
access to the chemical weapons we 
are all so concerned about - and, if not, 
how would America and Britain stop 
them from getting those stockpiles 
without far greater involvement than 
was ostensibly on the table? Justin 
Welby, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
voiced concern over potential reprisals 
against Syria’s Christians, who for 
reasons both historical and immediate 
tend to support Assad. It is safe to say 
that if you have offended a posturing 
clergyman and a wild-eyed Atlanticist 
like Fox in one go, your casus belli 
probably stinks. 

Jack Straw put it particularly 
sharply, in his speech in parliament 
and on The Guardian website 
afterwards: “On Thursday, [Obama] 
described his plan as a ‘shot across 
the bow’ of the Assad regime. Words 
have meaning. Shots across bows 
produce no damage, no casualties. 
It was an extraordinary metaphor 
to choose; a euphemism which was 
bound to obscure further exactly what 
the president had in mind.” 2 

Out of control 

Behind the very obvious farcicality of 
this entire episode lurks, one suspects, 
a bit of wisdom on the part of the 
American and British state machines. 
It is transparently obvious, to all 
concerned, that the Syrian situation is 
spiralling out of control. The rebels, 
if ever they were unified, are certainly 
not so now. 

The Al-Nusra Front, an organisation 
of al Qa’eda sympathisers officially 
designated as terrorists by the US 
and other western countries (and who 
certainly fit the dictionary definition 
of that much abused word as well), is 
growing in strength. A split from the 


above, the Islamic State of Iraq and 
Syria (ISIS), is acting as a lightning 
rod for foreign jihadis. Some sources 
suggest that local populations - 
provided they are from the correct 
sect, of course - have come to prefer 
ISIS to the ‘official’ Free SyrianArmy, 
whose habits of widespread plunder 
and warlordism compare unfavourably 
to the honest fanaticism of the likes 
of ISIS. There are predictions of 
open clashes between ISIS and the 
FSA, following the former’s targeted 
assassinations of FSA commanders, 
adding a whole other bloody 
dimension to the conflict. 3 

The exact balance of forces is open 
to argument, but it is hardly a surprise 
that a movement in which Islamists 
of various stripes were dominant 
from the beginning should produce, 
in deepening conditions of civil war, 
a fighting force of such a sectarian 
character. Sectarianism is written 
into the Syrian situation, thanks to the 
divide-and-rule tactics of the former 
colonial powers, of course, but it is 
also worth noting that such arms as the 
rebels can get come overwhelmingly 
from Saudi Arabia, Qatar and other 
reactionary regimes in the Gulf, and 
thus find their way invariably into the 
hands of Islamists, be they ‘extremists’ 
or ‘moderates’. 

Assad’s pseudo-secularism, 
meanwhile, has been thoroughly shown 
up by events, threadbare as it was 
before the war. The Alawite ascendancy 
is very much still in place in his regime; 
and his closest regional ally is evidently 
the Iranian Shia theocracy, along with 
its tool, Hezbollah. 

The very name of ISIS points 
to a more troubling prospect still. 
Syria is a powder keg that could 
detonate the entire Middle East. The 
involvement of Hezbollah, coupled 
with geographical proximity and fatal 
historical entanglements, means that 
the Lebanon is getting rapidly sucked 
into the maelstrom. Iraq has already 
been decomposed by the US-UK 
invasion, is in any case subject still 
to regular suicide attacks and so on, 
and has ended up with an Iran-friendly 
government with an obvious side in the 
Syrian conflict. Iraqi security forces 
have allegedly massacred over 50 
members of the Mujahedeen e-Khalq 
group of Iranian exiles who were 
still living at their Al-Ashraf camp in 
Iraq - an event difficult to dissociate 
from developments in Syria and the 
concomitant rising regional tensions. 4 

Even in Turkey, which is a bastion 
of stability compared to the Arab 
countries, spill-over is not a minor 
matter. Tentative moves towards a 
peace deal with the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (PKK) are complicated by the 
latter’s fraternal organisation in 
Syria, the Democratic Union Party 
(PYD), which appears to have struck 
some kind of non-aggression pact 
with Assad in the interests of greater 
autonomy for Syrian Kurdistan. Add 
a torrent of refugees to the mix and 
you can see why tensions are rising • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian September 2. 

2. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2013/ 
aug/30/syria-intervention-case-paddy-ashdown. 

3. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/security/2013/07/ 
syria-possible-battle-fsa-islamic-state-iraq-syria. 
html. The source, which should be treated with 
some scepticism, is the Lebanese paper, As-Safir, 
politically close to Hezbollah. 

4. www.washingtontimes.com/news/2013/ 
sep/l/least-47-iranian-exiles-killed-iraqs- 
camp-ashraf/?utm_source=RSS_Feed&utm_ 
medium=RSS. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 20: ‘Time-wages’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Left Unity Glasgow 

Thursday September 5, 7.30pm: Meeting, Kinning Park complex, 40 
Cornwall Street, Glasgow G4 (next to Kinning Park tube). 

Organised by Glasgow Left Unity: glasgow@leftunity.org. 

EDL out of Tower Hamlets 

Saturday September 7,11am: Anti-fascist march. Assemble Altab 
Ali Park, Whitechapel Road, London El. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Remembering victims of austerity 

Saturday September 7,1pm: Protests at council and ATOS buildings. 
lpm-2pm: Jobcentre, 100 Broad Street, Birmingham B15; 2pm-3pm: 
ATOS, Five Ways House, Islington Row Middleway, Edgbaston, 
Binningham B15. 

Organised by Birmingham against the cuts: 
www.birminghamagainstthecuts.wordpress.com. 

Remember the Diggers 

Saturday September 7,11.30am to 9.30pm: Festival, Wiend area, 
central Wigan. With Tony Benn, Green Party leader Natalie Bennett, 
Liverpool Socialist Singers and many more. Beer tent, food, book 
stalls, music, poetry, puppet show, film showing and arts project tent. 
Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival Committee: 
http://wigandiggersfestival.org. 

Call for a general strike 

Sunday September 8,12.30pm: Lobby of TUC conference, Hardy 

suite, Hermitage Hotel, Exeter Road, Bournemouth. 

email info@shopstewards.net 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 

www.shopstewards.net. 

We all belong to Glasgow 

Monday September 9, 4.30pm: No to home office poster campaign, 
UKBA, Festival Court, 200 Brand Street, Go van, Glasgow G5. 
Organised by No Deportations: www.no-deportations.org.uk. 

Teesside Solidarity Movement 

Thursday September 12, 7pm: General assembly, Saint Mary’s 
Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 

Organised by the Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.facebook.com/TeessideSolidarityMovement. 

Left Unity Socialist Platform 

Saturday September 14,1pm: Meeting to discuss platform, The 
Meeting Place, 2 Langley Lane, London SW8. Amendments by 
Sunday September 1. 

Organised by Socialist Platform: luspcontact@gmail.com. 

Rally for education 

Saturday September 14,11am: Teaching union-organised event. 
Queen Elizabeth Conference Centre, Broad Sanctuary, London SW1. 
Organised by National Union of Teachers: www.teachers.org.uk. 

Stop the War Coalition 

Saturday September 14,10 am to 5pm: Annual conference, Old 
Cinema, University of Westminster, 309 Regent Street, London Wl. 
£10 (£5 concessions). Deadline for registration: Friday September 7; 
deadline for submission of motions: Friday August 30. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Sheffield People’s Assembly 

Saturday September 14, 11am to 5pm: Anti-austerity rally, 02 
Academy, 37-43 Arundel Gate, Sheffield SI. Speakers include: 

Tony Benn, John Rees, Billy Hayes. Register online at: www. 

o2academysheffield.co.uk/event/58056/peoples-assembly-with- 

special-guest-tony-benn-tickets 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

The crisis in Egypt 

Thursday September 19, 7pm: Public meeting with Chris Nineham. 
Priory Rooms, Quaker Meeting House, 40 Bull Street, Binningham, B4. 
Organised by Birmingham Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Spanish holocaust 

Thursday September 19, 7pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. AL Morton Memorial Lecture with 
professor Paul Preston. Tickets: £2. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk; 
and Socialist History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

Gender and identity 

Saturday September 28, 2.30pm: Seminar and discussion, 
Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. Speaker: Anja 
Steinbauer (Philosophy for All). Free admission. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

No to austerity 

Sunday September 29, 11.00am: National TUC demonstration at 
Tory Party conference. Assemble Liverpool Road (M3 4FP) from 
11am, for march to rally in Whitworth Park. 

Organised by Trades Union Congress: 
www.tuc.org.uk/industrial/tuc-22405-fD.cfm. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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SYRIA 


Not a revolution 

The left is in danger of becoming a cheerleader for overtly reactionary forces, observes Harley Filben. 
Syria is being divided along sectarian, not class-struggle, lines 


T he bloodbath in Syria, being 
fought out between a brutal 
dictator and fragmented gangs 
of Islamists, is still somehow being 
called a ‘revolution’ by many on the 
left. It is perhaps a new low point in 
an increasingly bizarre descent into 
self-delusion. 

The likes of the Socialist Workers 
Party and Workers Power cling to 
increasingly distant images of anti- 
Assad protests like drowning men to 
driftwood. Yet one notices, inevitably, 
that references to “the revolution” 
themselves start to take on a distant, 
abstract character. Much is made 
of a Syrian group calling itself the 
Revolutionary Left Current, but, apart 
from a hastily assembled website 1 , it 
appears to have little substance - the 
relative prominence given to it (as 
opposed to, say, the larger and pro- 
Assad likes of the Democratic Union 
Party or the Communist Party of 
Syria) suggests that wishful thinking 
rather than unique insight into the 
situation is responsible for SWP and 
WP enthusiasm. 

Since the character of the armed 
groups in the Syrian opposition 
(that is, the groups which actually 
matter) is clear to all with eyes to 
see, ‘the revolution’ becomes a kind 
of demiurge somehow at work, in no 
doubt mysterious ways, among the 
carnage. Marcus Halaby of Workers 
Power starts an article 2 with the 
famous Lenin citation on the Easter 
Rising - “Whoever expects a ‘pure’ 
social revolution will never live to see 
it,” and so forth. 3 

The context is a polemic against the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, whose 
line 4 - however typically dreadful - at 
least has the virtue of acknowledging 
the reactionary nature of the Syrian 
rebels. Yet it is the WP account of events 
in Syria that is the ‘pure revolution’ - 
the revolution that somehow escapes 
grubby reality altogether. In this 
particular case, the analogy with the 
Easter Rising would hold, had the rebels 
of 1916 been composed mainly of run- 
of-the-mill Catholic reactionaries, with 
a growing detachment of Austrian and 
French proto-fascist gangs making their 
way to the colony specifically to conduct 
holy war against godless and Protestant 
heretics (and increasingly the ‘softer’ 
reactionary elements), and no significant 
progressive forces whatsoever. 

No, comrades - if any violent 
disruption whatsoever to a reactionary 
state power counts as a ‘revolution’, 
then we should support the Iraqi and 
Afghani ‘revolutions’ as well! We 
should have, for that matter, supported 
the Yugoslavian ‘revolution’ of the 
early to mid-1990s, right to its bitter 
and bloody climax. We should have 
supported the Algerian ‘revolution’ - 
no, not that one, but the ‘revolution’ of 
the 1990s, in which a conflict between 
an oppressive state and Islamists 
eventually became a crucible for a 
level of fanaticism that makes Osama 
bin Laden look like Justin Welby, 
resulting ultimately in countless 
atrocities on both sides and 200,000 
deaths. (I do not cite this example 
facetiously - the parallels with Syria 
are all too chillingly clear.) 

It is, indeed, a sin for any Marxist 
to fail to recognise a revolutionary 
movement simply because things 
are not going exactly to plan A. It is 
equally incumbent upon us, however, 
to recognise the other great potentiality 
in this decaying society - barbarism 
- for what it is. 

Failure to look reality soberly in the 



Armed by Saudi Arabia and Qatar - and indirectly the US 


face leads, first of all, to more general 
errors in assessment of what is going 
on - in brief, while there are scarcely 
any states the world over that do not 
contain national, religious or other 
minorities, and few indeed where 
they enjoy meaningful equality, the 
states that once comprised the former 
Ottoman empire were deliberately 
designed for administrative 
convenience by French and British 
colonial imperialism. 

There is now a real danger that the 
failure of the artificial Syrian state will 
become generalised in an acute crisis 
of the region, and enough examples 
exist in history to suggest that this 
process will neither be pretty nor - 
as should be obvious - beneficial to 
progressive or revolutionary forces. 
Historical progress demands the 
unification at least of the Arab east; 
any momentum in that direction that 
once existed has now been slammed 
into reverse. All those who imagine the 
Syrian catastrophe to be a ‘revolution’ 
are necessarily blind to this fact. 

The second consequence is 
political - this situation is the 
creation, in longer-term history, 
of British and French imperialism 
and in more recent times of their 
American inheritor, through its 
uniformly destructive military 
adventures. If comrade Halaby wants 
to trade Lenin quotes, then here is 
a pertinent one - the main enemy 
is at home. This is so prevalent in 
Lenin’s works from 1914 onwards 
that I hope no footnote is necessary; 
and it is a particularly sharp lesson 
here - the ‘triple alliance’ of Britain, 
France and America between them 
are the architects of the situation that 
led to this bloodbath. They opposed 
all attempts at pan-Arab unification; 
they took turns in sponsoring the 
Israeli settler-colonial project, they 
prop up the brutal Gulf monarchies 
that are currently arming the rebels. 
Western intervention, we may 
confidently predict, will make things 
even worse than they already are; 
indeed, through indirect arming of 
sectarian groups, it already has. 

Alas, comrade Halaby comes to a 
different conclusion: “The revolution 
needs arms!” screams another headline 
of his. 5 “The Stop the War Coalition 


(STWC) ... called a protest in central 
London for June 15 to ‘Stop western 
intervention in Syria’ ... The STWC 
has noticeably not felt any need to 
oppose the imperialist intervention that 
has actually been taking place in Syria 
since the outbreak of the Syrian people’s 
uprising in March 2011 - by Russian 
and Chinese imperialism in support of 
the Assad regime,” he complains. The 
main enemy is at home, so long as you 
are in Moscow or Beijing. 

The article consists as a whole 
of criticisms of the western powers 
for “cynicism”, in that they fail to 
arm the ‘revolution’ despite friendly 


T he Arab spring began in 
Tunisia in December 2010, 
provoking popular uprisings 
across the region and in Egypt and 
Syria in particular. Unsurprisingly 
the United States’ allies in the 
region panicked at the thought that 
it could happen to them. In Bahrain, 
Saudi troops were sent in to put 
down any opposition. 

But in Egypt a cleverer strategy 
was followed. Mubarak was cast to 
the wind in order that the army could 
preserve its power. At the subsequent 
elections Mohamed Mursi of the 
Muslim Brotherhood emerged 
victorious. Mursi used his year in 
power to demonstrate the stupidity of 
the MB creating a constitution that 
very few voted for but gave him far- 
reaching powers. Described as the 
“new Pharaoh” and naively believing 
he had secured the backing of the 
army and US, Mursi continued the 
attacks on workers and use of torture 
by the Mubarak police. The MB 
itself, always a conservative force, 
had initially failed to back the anti- 
Mubarak movement. 

Like Saddam Hussein in Iraq, 
Assad has learnt that exercising too 
much independence from the US 
merits punishment. In addition the 
USA, along with Saudi Arabia, Qatar 
and Turkey, were determined that a 
popular regime should not come to 
power in Syria, hence they sought to 
militarise the popular struggle and 


noises towards the Syrian rebels. 
He does not quite say that the west 
should arm the opposition; merely 
that the latter should be armed by 
agents unknown. As for Stop the War: 
“For Britain’s anti-war movement to 
use this tragedy as an opportunity to 
revive a moribund organisation that 
has long outlived its role is nothing 
less than shameful.” 

At this point, it should be clear we 
are in dangerous territory - little more 
than the Workers Power masthead 
distinguishes this approach from the 
diet Eustonism of the AWL (except 
that, in this case, even the AWL 


reduce it to a battle between two 
armies. There was a massive influx of 
weaponry. But the motley collection 
of Salafists, al Qa’eda supporters and 
sectarian butchers has not proved 
strong enough to see off a regime 
backed by Hezbollah and Iran and 
militarily equipped by Russia. 

The latest attack using chemical 
weapons seems unlikely to have 
been perpetrated by the Assad 
regime, which knew such use would 
invite open western intervention. In 
fact the US itself has used chemical 
weapons - white phosphorus in Iraq 
and, of course, napalm and Agent 
Orange in Vietnam. As recently 
released CIA documents show, 
the US provided intelligence and 
satellite reports to Iraq in its war 
against Iran, even though it knew 
what weaponry Saddam had at his 
disposal. The hypocrisy emanating 
from western capitals is nauseating. 

None of this has prevented the 
pro-imperialist Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty from seeing Assad, not the 
US, as the main enemy and focusing 
on calls for the withdrawal of 
Hezbollah and Iranian troops from 
Syria. As a resolution passed by the 
AWL national committee said, “The 
biggest problem in Syria is Assad’s 
policy, not US intervention.” Its main 
objection to US bombing, unlike that 
which it supported in Libya, is that it 
will not be successful! Saudi Arabia 
does not get a mention, presumably 


cannot ignore the political character 
of the rebels). Workers Power - and 
the SWP, though it is not quite so far 
gone as to take an ‘arm the rebels’ line 
- need desperately to cease prettifying 
this grim situation, and re-acquaint 
themselves with reality • 

Notes 

1. syriafreedomforever.wordpress.com. 

2. www.workerspower.co.uk/2013/06/syria- 
revolution-communal-war-and-a-negotiated- 
settlement. 

3. www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1916/ 
jul/xOl.htm. 

4. www.workersliberty.org/syriaresolution. 

5. www.workerspower.co.uk/2013/07/syria-the- 
revolution-needs-arms. 


because of its good relations with 
Israel and the US. 

Assad’s regime, of course, is a 
horrendous one which no socialist 
could support. Likewise Russia 
has been forced to stand up to 
US hegemony, not because it is 
anti-imperialist, but because it is 
threatened by imperialism. The 
AWL, however, has consistently 
shown itself to be in favour of 
imperialism. 

For socialists it is precisely US 
imperialism that is the main problem. 
It is because of the US’s constant 
interventions - sometimes directly 
military, but usually through proxies 
- that the region is controlled by 
various dictatorships. Its local satrap, 
Israel, although not ideal to intervene 
directly, is able to destabilise the 
surrounding countries and thus help 
ensure that they are controlled by 
military or royal dictatorships. Hence 
Israel’s dismay when Mubarak fell 
and its joy at the coming to power of 
a new military dictatorship. 

The major problem in the Middle 
East is that the forces which could 
overthrow the existing order are too 
cowed or weak. In Egypt there is 
a sizeable working class, but it has 
been subject to savage attacks by the 
military regime. Without a political 
party that can help galvanise the 
oppressed, the Arab spring is fast 
turning into an Arab winter • 

Tony Greenstein 


Arab spring turns to winter 
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Too big not to fail 

The very size of the global economy produces a tendency to crisis, argues Moshe Machover 1 


D iscussions among Marxists 
about the long-term and cyclical 
tendencies of the capitalist mode 
of production have been revitalised in 
response to the current systemic crisis. 
This is a welcome sign of the vitality of 
Marxian theory. 

However, it seems to me that one 
important parameter of the global 
capitalist economy has received 
insufficient attention: its gigantic and 
rapidly expanding size. The mistake of 
missing this mammoth in the room ought 
to be put right. For, of all the changes 
that the capitalist system has undergone 
since Marx wrote Capital, this is one of 
the most evident and - as I shall argue - 
perhaps the most momentous. 

Technological revolutions, world wars, 
great shifts in power relations between 
states, battles won and lost in the class 
struggle, the rise of the welfare state and 
its decline through the new enclosures of 
privatisation, the altered make-up of the 
working class - all these have radically 
transformed the body of the world 
capitalist system. However, they have 
not fundamentally changed the mode 
of operation of the engine that powers 
and drives that system: the extraction of 
surplus value from workers who sell their 
labour-power as a commodity. 

But the size of this engine has grown 
prodigiously. In the most obvious sense, 
this size can be measured by the total 
global annual surplus value extracted 
from hired labour-power. At a crude, 
conservative estimate, this total is set (at 
the current rate) to double in less than two 
decades. 2 Moreover, in recent decades the 
growth of this total has been accompanied 
by unprecedented global integration of 
individual national capitalist economies. 
True, since the beginning of the capitalist 
era the world market has connected these 
economies to one another as well as to the 
shrinking non-capitalist periphery. But 
during the heyday of the nation-state the 
integration was incomplete: barriers of 
trade restrictions and sovereign currencies 
partially insulated national economies, 
much as a breakwater protects a harbour 
from the force of waves, while still 
leaving it open to marine traffic. Now 
these barriers are rapidly coming down, 
so that the many interconnected capitalist 
economies are increasingly merged into 
a single global entity. 

Feedback 

mechanisms 

This is not just a quantitative change. 
The dynamic behaviour of all systems 
- inanimate, biological or social - is 
crucially affected by change of size. To 
explain this general phenomenon and its 
relevance to the capitalist system, I will 
have to argue in a rather abstract way. 
In doing so, I do not intend to dismiss 
or displace more concrete analyses 
of cyclic or secular processes such as 
overproduction, underconsumption, 
long waves, bloating of the financial 
sector, crises originating in that sector, 
long-term decline, etc. In any case, these 
processes are not mutually exclusive, and 
it is plausible that the overall dynamics 
of the capitalist system are driven by the 
action and interaction of some or all of 
them, rather than by any single one of 
them alone. 3 

But I would like to focus on 
phenomena that are common to all 
these processes, and on the way they are 
affected by the size of the entire system. 
These phenomena are best described in 
terms of feedback mechanisms. 

Advocates of the capitalist free market 
as ‘the best of all possible worlds’ have 
argued that it is a self-regulating system 


in which equilibrium and an optimal 
allocation of resources are established, 
as though by an invisible hand, through 
the uncoordinated actions of individuals 
acting in their self-interest. 

Here is a - simplified and schematic 

- example of how this is said to work. 
Suppose there is a dearth of potatoes: they 
are in short supply, and fetch a high price, 
which only a few consumers competing 
for them are able to pay. Potato growers 
(or, more likely, potato merchants) are 
able to make a very handsome profit, 
above the average rate. This creates 
an incentive for more potatoes to be 
produced, by turning unused land as well 
as land used for other crops to growing 
potatoes. The supply of potatoes is 
increased, and their price comes down. 
Equilibrium is reached. 

The opposite happens when there is 
a glut of potatoes. The price they fetch is 
too low to make it worthwhile for some 
fanners - the less efficient ones - to grow 
potatoes. Some potato fields are turned to 
other crops or left fallow. Consequently, 
fewer potatoes are produced, and 
the price of potatoes goes up. Again, 
equilibrium is reached. 

The point of this two-part tale is that 
when the system is out of equilibrium 

- dearth or glut - the market generates 
forces that tend to move the system in the 
opposite direction, towards equilibrium. 
This is an instance of negative feedback 

- ‘negative’because the forces act in the 
direction opposite to the deviation of the 
system from equilibrium. 

This simplistic story about the benign 
effect of market forces glosses over some 
important matters. There is, of course, 
the human suffering involved: poor 
consumers going hungry when there is 
a dearth of potatoes, and poor potato 
farmers mined when there is a glut. But, 
at a more abstract level, the story leaves 
out some crucial facts. Let me point out 
two of them. 

First, some processes are subject to 
positive feedback, whereby a movement 
of a system away from equilibrium 
generates forces that push it in the 
same direction, further away, towards a 
catastrophic finale. The chain reaction 
that causes a nuclear explosion is a 
frightening example. 4 In the capitalist 
market system, positive feedback 
processes have occurred many times. 
They are known as ‘bubbles’ that inflate 
and inflate until they burst. The earliest 
famous episode of this kind is the 1637 
tulip mania in the Netherlands, 5 the 
leading capitalist country until it was 
replaced by England in the Anglo-Dutch 
wars later that century. The most recent 
bubble burst in 2007 and we are still 
living through its aftershocks. 

Second, even negative-feedback 
processes do not usually end up in stasis 
or stable equilibrium. Their more typical 
behaviour is cyclic, oscillating motion. 
The negative-feedback forces do not 
bring the system to rest at equilibrium, 
but overshoot, so that the system keeps 
swinging back and forth. A very simple 
system of this kind is a pendulum. If 
a pendulum swings to the right of its 
resting position, the negative feedback 
of gravity pulls it back towards its resting 
position, but rather than staying there it 
overshoots and moves further to the left; 
and so on. In engineering, this kind of 
swinging is known as ‘hunting’, a term 
first used by railway engineers. 6 An 
interesting example from ecology is the 
cyclic behaviour of population sizes of 
interacting prey and predator species, 
analysed by the mathematicians Lotka 
and Volterra. 7 In fact, very many cyclic 
processes in inanimate and living nature 
are driven by negative feedback. And 


market economies are no exception. 

In the case of a pendulum, the 
oscillations may gradually be dampened 
as a result of an external cause: loss of 
energy due to friction. But if the pendulum 
is part of a complex system in which it 
is coupled with other components - for 
example, if it is hanging where a breeze 
blows - it may never come to rest, and 
under certain conditions may gain energy 
and oscillate more and more violently. 
So, even negative-feedback processes 
may end in catastrophe. Many railway 
derailments and lorry crashes have been 
caused by uncontrolled hunting or wobble. 

Conscious 
individuals, 
mindless totality 

A capitalist market economy is a 
complex entity, comprising a great many 
interlinked negative-feedback processes, 
as well as some positive-feedback 
ones. So, even if we had no particular 
concrete analysis of the detailed causal 
mechanisms at work, a cyclic behaviour 
with occasional crashes would only to 
be expected on general abstract grounds. 

But before I go any further let me 
deal with an objection that may be 
raised to using analogy from inanimate 
or biological systems to analyse the 
capitalist economy. Human beings act 
in a conscious way, making choices 
in which volition plays a big part. 
How can the system arising from such 
conscious activity be compared to 
systems whose individual components 
are either mindless or at best not as 
fully conscious as humans, but driven 
largely by instinct? 

The answer is that, although individual 
human interactions are conscious, 
when myriads of these interactions are 
uncoordinated - as they clearly are in a 
capitalist market economy - the totality 
resulting from them behaves in much 
the same way as systems in which 
consciousness plays no part. 8 

It is for this reason that statistics can 
be used in demography and other social 
sciences. An old and striking example of 
this is the study of suicides. Clearly, each 
act of suicide is, by definition, conscious 
and driven by highly diverse individual 
circumstances. Yet, demographers can 
predict fairly accurately the number 
of suicides in a given society during 
each month, classified by age group 
and gender. 9 Another famous example 
is somewhat less macabre. In 1898 the 
economist and statistician, Ladislaus J 
Bortkiewicz, discovered that the number 
of soldiers killed by horse-kicks each 
year in each corps in the Prussian 
cavalry is subject to a fairly precise 
statistical law (known as the Poisson 
distribution) - and the very same law 
is now used by reliability engineers to 
study the rate of failure in mechanical 
and other inanimate systems. 10 

As far as the capitalist political 
economy is concerned, Marx 
highlighted the phenomenon whereby 
the totality of individually conscious, but 
uncoordinated, human actions appears as 
a mindless, alien force. This alienation is 
not a mere illusion, but a fact of capitalist 
life. The working class can only see what 
is really going on behind this veil by 
acquiring collective scientific political 
consciousness. 

It is interesting to compare the 
behaviour of capitalist society to that of 
a colony of social insects, such as ants, 
bees and termites. Over many millions 
of years they have evolved sophisticated 
methods of signalling to coordinate 
individual behaviours. So, although each 
individual insect is similar to a mindless 


automaton, the macro-behaviour of the 
colony displays something like collective 
consciousness and intelligence. This is 
exactly the opposite of what happens in 
capitalist human society! The key to this 
contrast is coordination versus lack of it. 

Size matters 

What has all this got to do with the 
size of the global capitalist economy? 
A great deal. The oscillating behaviour 
and stability of such complex systems 
depends on their size. Systems that are 
similar in all other respects but differ in 
scale behave quite differently. In many 
cases, increase in size leads to greater 
tendency to instability. 

A good illustration of this, familiar 
from everyday life, is provided by 
wobbly substances, such as jelly: the 
wobble is due to the negative-feedback 
interplay between gravity and internal 
elastic forces. But, the bigger the jelly, 
the wobblier it is. 

Another illustration is the behaviour 
of stretches of water. As we are taught in 
school, water finds its own level (just like a 
market economy is supposed to do...). But, 
as a matter of fact, no surface of water in the 
real world - pace the 23rd Psalm - is really 
still; each point of the surface undulates in a 
wave motion. Again, this is due to complex 
feedback mechanisms involving inevitable 
external perturbations (such as winds and 
earth tremors) and internal forces. But 
the size of a stretch of water makes a big 
difference. The face of a pond is ripply. 
A small lake has gentle wavelets. In the 
Laurentian great lakes of North America 
there are occasionally (about once in ten 
years) stonns whipping up destructive 
waves. But you have to go to the ocean 
to witness violent waves reaching up to 
30 metres. Tsunamis are fairly frequent in 
oceans, less so in great lakes; but do not 
expect them in the English Lake District. 

Of course, some tendencies to positive- 
feedback escalation or catastrophic 
oscillation can be counteracted by careful 
application of controls, based on detailed 
knowledge. Thus in nuclear reactors 
explosions are prevented by careful 
precise manipulation of the fissile fuel. 
And railway engineers are able to prevent 
wild hunting by using precise stabilising 
mechanisms, so that when you travel by 
train you only notice a rather pleasant 
rolling motion. (Nevertheless, accidents 
do happen ...) 

Let us get back to the capitalist 
economy. In the three decades following 
World War II, capitalist states were able 
to apply to their home markets - partially 
sheltered behind national economic 
breakwaters - Keynesian counter-cyclical 
measures that attenuated the inherent 
tendency of the capitalist economy to 
periodic crises. However, towards the 
end of that period, the adverse (to capital) 
side effects of this medicine became 
increasingly noticeable. As the economy 
operated much of the time at near full 
capacity, unemployment was relatively 
low. This lent the working class unusual 
bargaining power and confidence, and 
thereby exerted pressure on profits. 
Capitalists reacted by raising prices, 
creating an inflationary spiral. Keynesian 
policy was eventually abandoned by the 
capitalist states in order to stem inflation 
and break the bargaining power of the 
working class. 

The present, much expanded, 
increasingly complex and more 
thoroughly globalised capitalist 
system, with eroded national 
breakwaters, faces an unprecedented 
contradiction. On the one hand, due 
to its sheer size, complexity and 
enhanced integration, its tendency 
to extreme, cyclic ups and downs 


and destructive storms is likely to 
be greatly exacerbated. It no longer 
resembles a set of interconnected great 
(and smaller) lakes; it is more like an 
ocean. On the other hand, counter¬ 
cyclical measures, which would need 
to be applied on a vast scale, are at 
present less feasible than ever. This 
is because they would require tight, 
unified, global political governance 
- in effect, a world state. However, 
economic integration of the national 
markets has not been matched by a 
corresponding adequate political 
integration. While the nation-states 
have lost much of their ability to exert 
economic control, they have resisted 
the creation of a super-state to which 
they would have to cede much of their 
precious sovereignty. The nearest 
partial approximation to a super-state, 
the European Union, failed badly its 
first serious test. 

The global capitalist system is 
getting out of control because its very 
size is a cause of greater instability than 
ever before; and there is no political 
structure adequate for attenuating its 
swings. It is too big and chaotic not to 
fail, and fail again. 

This will continue, causing great 
human dislocation and misery, 
until the working class of all lands, 
ever increasing in numbers, takes 
collective, conscious political action 
to replace this mindless system by 
a new global society - neither like 
an ant colony, nor like the alienated 
world in which we live now; but a 
communist commonwealth, whose 
individuals coordinate their social 
interactions in a freely planned and 
fully conscious way • 

Notes 

1.1 wish to acknowledge extremely useful 
comments made by comrade Arie Finkelstein 
to a draft of this article. Of course, he may not 
necessarily agree with some of my arguments and 
conclusions. 

2. Direct data on the total global surplus value 
are not easily available. But since inequality of 
income and employment conditions have been 
steadily worsening, it is fair to assume that the 
global surplus is growing at least as rapidly as 
the gross world product (GWP). This year (2013) 
the GWP is estimated to grow at the rate of 3.9%. 
At this annual rate, the GWP would double in 
about 18 years. In recent years the annual growth 
of GWP reached a peak of 5.2% in 2007, just 
before the onset of the global crisis. At that rate, 
the GWP would double in less than 14 years. 

If we take a somewhat pessimistic forecast that 
the GWP will grow at an average annual rate of 
3.5%, it will double in just over 20 years. These 
calculations are based on International Monetary 
Fund data. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Gross_world_product. 

3. At this point let me make a parenthetical 
remark. One analysis I do wish to dismiss is that 
presented in chapters 13-15 of volume 3 of Capi¬ 
tal, according to which the average rate of profit 
has a long-term tendency to decline, due to the 
ever-increasing overall organic composition of 
capital, which in turn is caused by the rising pro¬ 
ductivity of labour. It has recently been debated 
whether this analysis is genuinely part of Marx’s 
mature thought, or has been inserted by Engels, 
who edited volume 3, based on early notes made 
by Marx, but later discarded by him. Such debates 
belong to Marxology, not to political economy. 
My point is that the analysis, whether adhered to 
by Marx or merely attributed to him, is erroneous. 
As I have argued in detail in my article, ‘Saving 
labour or capital?’ (Weekly Worker October 6 
2011), although the productivity of labour does 
keep on rising, this need not increase the overall 
organic composition of capital; hence its effect on 
the average rate of profit is indeterminate. 

4. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Chain_reaction. 

5. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Tulip_bubble. 

6. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hunting_oscillation. 

7. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Volterra- 
Lotkaequations. 

8. This is argued in detail in E Farjoun and M 
Machover Laws of chaos London 1983. 

9. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Epidemiol- 
ogyofsuicide. 

10. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Poisson_dis- 
tribution. By the way, Bortkiewicz is also known 
for his critical reappraisal of the so-called trans¬ 
formation problem in Marxian political economy. 
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Lessons of Erfurt 

Was the Second International based on ‘parties of the whole class’? Mike Macnair looks at the real 
history of working class organisation 



Paris Commune 1871: split First International 


T he Erfurt programme was 
adopted in 1891 by the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany. It 
is famous (or notorious, depending on 
your point of view) for its division into 
a maximum part (the ultimate aims) 
and a minimum part (immediate 
demands). This article is not about 
the proximate origins and detail of 
the Erfurt programme. Rather, it is 
about parties and programmes in a 
longer view. What is the background 
to socialists building a party round a 
programme of the Erfurt type? 

We have to start for this purpose 
with the origins of political parties in 
the modem sense. This goes back to the 
years 1679-83 in England. There was 
then a crisis of the restored monarchical 
regime, and an opposition to it 
which was looking for constitutional 
government in some sense came into 
being. Its opponents gave it a name 
intended as an insult - they called it 
a ‘party’, the ‘Whiggamores’, which 
meant ‘Scottish Presbyterian rebels’, 
shortened to ‘Whigs’. The Whigs 
retaliated against their opponents, who 
called themselves the supporters of the 
king and church, referring to them as 
the ‘Tory’ ‘party’. ‘Tory’meant ‘Irish 
Catholic rebels’. 

So ‘Whig’ and ‘Tory’ are both 
insults in origin. The Whigs were 
largely suppressed from 1681, and 
the Tories were in the ascendant until 
1687. Then they refused to accept 
James II’s policies of Catholics 
taking positions in the army and the 
University of Oxford. These policies 
sent the Tories into opposition. James 
II briefly and without much success 
tried to bring the Whigs on board, but 
the end was 1688 and the ‘Glorious 
Revolution’. The period between 1688 
and 1714 was referred to at the time 
as the period of the “rage of party”: 
general elections every three years and 
many more of them contested in the 
parliamentary seats. From this period, 
the Whig and Tory parties became 
more or less established parliamentary 
and election campaigning groups, and 
the names ceased to be mere insults. 

How were these parties organised? 
There were parliamentary caucuses. 
The existence of the parliamentary 
parties as ideological formations has 
been disputed, but recent historical 
work has tended to reaffirm that there 
really were parliamentary parties that 
voted together en bloc. There were 
London party clubs, like the Whig 
Kit-Cat club and Tory October Club 
in the early 18th century, or the Tory 
Carlton Club and Liberal Refonn Club 
in the 19th. And there were local clubs 
and societies in the parliamentary 
constituencies. There were vague 
ideological attachments - to ‘liberty’ 
for Whigs, to ‘church and king’ for 
Tories - but no definite political 
platform. This very loose type of party 
organisation continues to exist in the 
Democratic and Republican parties in 
the United States, and the Tory Party 
still shows some remnant features; 
but it was gradually superseded with 
the coming into existence of parties 
like the SPD, which have organised 
memberships, conferences and a 
political platform. 

This loose structure was combined 
with a sense that continued into 
the 19th century of the underlying 
illegitimacy of political parties: that it 
would be better if the ‘political classes’ 
(meaning the propertied classes) 
were all united in a uniform point 
of view. The idea that ‘party’ was an 
insult persisted in political discourse. 


(There is actually a worthwhile and 
provocative article by Chris Cutrone, 
‘Lenin’s liberalism’, on the Platypus 
website, 1 where Cutrone argues that 
the idea of the illegitimacy of political 
differences persisted into the workers’ 
movement and that Lenin helped 
legitimise such differences with the 
split in 1903.) 

From sect to 
workers’ party 

The workers’ movement in the early 
19th century was characterised by the 
dominance of what are widely known 
as sects. They are called sects because 
they usually arose as a result of an 
individual writing a long, theoretical 
book, attracting a group of adherents. 
So in England there were Owenites 
based on Robert Owen’s ideas, 
Paineites based on Thomas Paine’s 
ideas, Spencean communists based 
on Thomas Spence’s ideas, and so on. 
In France there were Saint-Simonians, 
Fourierists and from the late 1840s on 
Proudhonists, and so on. 

The new idea of a workers’ political 
movement founded on a short summary 
statement of principles began in 1838 
with Chartism and the six points of the 
People’s Charter: A vote for every man 
over the age of 21; the secret ballot; no 
property qualification for members of 
parliament; payment for MPs (so poor 
men could serve); constituencies of 
equal size; annual elections. 

Chartism as a movement remained 
half within the tradition of British 
political parties like the Whigs 
and Tories. It consisted of local 
organisations loosely tied together, 
but unified by the goals of the Charter. 

Engels’ Socialism: utopian and 
scientific offers a narrative of a 
passage from utopian socialism, 
through Hegel’s philosophy of history 
as human evolution, to historical 
materialism, grounded in political- 
economic analysis and class. Karl 
Kautsky in 1908 rendered this 
narrative into the idea that Marxism 
comes from the union of German 
philosophy, English political economy 
and French socialism. 2 Lenin, in turn, 
developed this idea of Kautsky’s 
further in his ‘The three sources and 
three component parts of Marxism’ 
in 1913. 3 

There is an unfortunate gap in 
both these texts, caused by Kautsky’s 
belief in 1908 that British politics was 
already in the 1830s-40s dominated by 
‘compromise’ and ‘pragmatism’. The 
fundamental influence of Chartism 
on Marx’s and Engels’ political ideas 
has gone missing. Chartism was 
already a guiding light for Marx and 
Engels in 1846, when the ‘German 
Democratic Communists of Brussels’ 
congratulated Feargus O’Connor on 
his election as a Chartist MP in July 


1846. 4 Engels wrote, towards the end 
of chapter 2 of Socialism: utopian and 
scientific : 

... already much earlier certain 
historical facts had occurred, 
which led to a decisive change in 
the conception of history. In 1831, 
the first working class rising took 
place in Lyons; between 1838 and 
1842, the first national working 
class movement, that of the English 
Chartists, reached its height. 

And in the 1892 English Introduction: 

During the reform agitation, the 
working men constituted the 
radical wing of the reform party; 
the act of 1832 having excluded 
them from the suffrage, they 
formulated their demands in the 
People’s Charter, and constituted 
themselves, in opposition to the 
great bourgeois Anti-Corn Law 
party, into an independent party, the 
Chartists, the first working men’s 
party of modern times. 

From the Chartists Marx and Engels 
obtained two ideas which are really 
fundamental to their politics. One, 
that the working class needs to be 
organised for political power in the 
form of radical democracy. And two, 
the idea of a workers’ movement 
which is founded on a short statement 
of principles. 

The Communist manifesto is a 
different sort of entity. It conceives the 
communists as part of the organised 
Chartist movement, not a separate 
party, a part whose role is expressed 
in the following statement: 

The Communists are distinguished 
from the other working class parties 
by this only: 

1. In the national struggles of 
the proletarians of the different 
countries, they point out and bring 
to the front the common interests of 
the entire proletariat, independently 
of all nationality. 

2. In the various stages of 
development which the struggle 
of the working class against the 
bourgeoisie has to pass through, 
they always and everywhere 
represent the interests of the 
movement as a whole. 

This conception means that the 
Manifesto contains a description of 
the historical context within which 
the workers’ movement appears, 
and polemic against the various 
forms of the sect, against ‘feudal’ 
and ‘bourgeois’ socialisms, and so 
on. Even so, towards the end there 
is a short general statement of the 
measures which the working class 
would need to undertake in power in 


order transform society. 

Another version, containing a 
political programme derived from the 
Charter plus the anti-feudal policy of 
the French revolution, together with 
social and economic demands, is 
provided by the 1848 Demands of the 
Communist Party in Germany. 5 Unlike 
the Manifesto, but like the Charter, the 
Demands is merely a bullet-point list 
without overarching goals. 

In 1848-49 the British state smashed 
Chartism by repression, as is detailed 
in John Saville’s 1848: the British 
state and the Chartist movement 
(Cambridge 1990). At the same time 
or slightly later, the revolutions of 
1848 in France, Germany and so 
on were defeated. Marx and Engels 
went back into exile, the Communist 
League, the organisation founded on 
the basis of the Com munist manifesto, 
fell apart politically. 

First International 

The International Working Men’s 
Association or First International 
founded in 1864 was a very different 
project. It started with an actually 
existing political movement: the 
solidarity of the British workers with 
the north in the American civil war 
and, arising out of that solidarity, 
the effort to set up a movement in 
solidarity with the Polish national 
movement. On that basis the First 
International was formed. 

The First International was not a 
party founded on a platform. It was 
an organisation based on immediate 
practical solidarity on an international 
level, but also the proposal that 
working class organisations of all 
political shades should get together 
and organise, and discuss what 
working class policy should be. That 
is what the international actually did. 
It engaged in practical solidarity work: 
the general council did far more in the 
way of appeals for practical solidarity 
in relation to strikes in various parts 
of Europe than either the bureau 
of the Second International or the 
international executive committee 
of the Communist International, the 
Third International. But it was also 
an organisation which discussed 
what working class policy should 
be in relation to land, education, the 
question of nationalities, and so on. 

The First International broke up 
because it was witch-hunted after the 
Paris Commune. The Proudhonists 
in France, who were a substantial 
component of it, were smashed by 
executions, exile and imprisonment. 
The British trade union leaders took 
fright from the Commune, but the 
other side of the coin was the Reform 
Act of 1867 and the Trade Union Act 
1871, which enabled the bourgeois 
parties to claim that they could ‘do 
something for the working class’. 


At the same time there was a split 
between those who sided with Marx 
and the Bakuninists. The Bakuninists 
argued for the immediate abolition 
of the state and introduction of 
communal anarchy. Their conduct led 
to a split because that they insisted 
that the international should be a broad 
front, with a revolutionary Bakuninist 
minority which organised secretly 
within it. 

There were two other projects 
going on at the same time in Germany. 

Germany 

One was the General Association of 
German Workers (ADAV), initially 
organised by Ferdinand Lassalle in 
1863. The ADAV was not a Chartist 
or 1848-style communist party 
committed to political democracy. 
When founded, it adopted as its 
platform a 40-page article by Lassalle, 
the ‘Open letter’. 6 In spite of its 
length, this document proposed the 
idea of a workers’ party independent 
of the liberals, on the basis of two 
demands only: universal suffrage, 
and state-supported producer 
cooperatives. The rest of the text was 
theoretical argument, principally the 
“iron law of wages”. 

The ADAV operated what 
Lassalleans called “democratic 
centralism”. By this they meant that a 
congress elected a leader (‘democratic’ 

- first Lassalle, then later Schweitzer 
after Lassalle was killed in a duel), 
and the leader had dictatorial powers 
(‘centralist’) over the party organisation 

- and equally over the trade unions, 
which were later founded in association 
with the party organisation. In addition, 
Lassalle, and after him Schweitzer, 
were happy to say that the working 
class could ally with Bismarck and 
with the Prussian monarchists against 
the liberals, because the liberals 
represent the capitalist class, while 
the monarchists were prepared to make 
social concessions to the working class. 

The second project was what 
became the Eisenach party. This 
started with Wilhelm Liebknecht 
attempting to organise an opposition 
within the Lassallean ADAV in 
Berlin; but Bismarck, hearing of 
this, had Liebknecht deported from 
Prussia to Saxony. Liebknecht went 
into a Saxon liberal party called the 
Volkspartei (People’s Party) and 
organised a left tendency within it, 
in the process winning August Bebel. 
In 1869 this tendency fused with a 
split from the ADAV, and created the 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party or 
‘Eisenach party’. This organisation 
was based on a clear platform, the 
Eisenach programme, which has a 
set of six general principles and a set 
of 10 specific demands. 7 The general 
principles are: 

1. The current political and social 
conditions are extremely unjust and 
thus have to be combated with the 
utmost energy. 

2. The struggle for the liberation of 
the working class is not a struggle 
for class privileges and special 
rights, but for equal rights and 
obligations and for the abolition 
of class rule. 

3. The economic dependency 
of the worker on the capitalists 
constitutes the basis of any form of 
servitude, and therefore the Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party aims for 
each worker to get the full earnings 
from labour through a cooperative 
system; concomitant to this is the 
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abolition of the current method of 
production (wage system). 

4. Political freedom represents 
the most essential precondition 
for the economic liberation of the 
labouring classes. Consequently, 
the social question is inseparable 
from the political one; its solution 
is conditional on the latter and is 
only possible in a democratic state. 

5. Considering that the political and 
economic liberation of the working 
class is only possible if the struggle 
is conducted under common, united 
principles, the Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party is adopting a unified 
organisation, which nevertheless 
allows each individual member 
to assert influence for the general 
welfare. 

6. Considering that the liberation 
of labour is neither a local nor a 
national but rather a social task, 
encompassing all countries with 
a modem [form of] society, the 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party 
regards itself, to the extent that 
the associational laws permit, as a 
branch of the International Workers’ 
Association and is affiliated with the 
efforts of that body. 

It is important to be clear that 
the Eisenach programme has within 
itself most of the faults which Marx 
criticises in the Gotha programme. 
Indeed, Bakunin wrote a critique of 
the Eisenach programme, parts of 
which Marx plagiarised in the Critique 
of the Gotha programme} At the same 
time, the concept of the Eisenach 
programme is the same concept as 
that of the Charter, or the Demands 
of the Communist Party in Germany. 
It is a departure in that sense from the 
First International idea of a general 
association, which does not have a 
definite programme, but provides a 
framework within which the working 
class can discuss what its policy ought 
to be, and a return to the idea of a 
workers’ political movement founded 
on a short, clear political platform. 

Between 1869 and 1875 the 
main political event was the Franco- 
Prussian war. Bebel and Liebknecht, 
who had been elected to the parliament 
of the north German confederation as 
Eisenach party MPs, refused (against 
the advice of Marx and Engels) to vote 
for credits for the Prussian war effort. 
The ADAV in contrast gave clear 
support to the Prussian war effort. 
Bebel’s and Liebknecht’s decision 
was retrospectively validated by the 
military victories of the Prussians 
and also by the fact that the Prussians 
turned out to be annexationist, seizing 
Alsace-Lorraine. In retrospect the two 
were seen to have made an enormous 
stand on principle against Prussian 
military aggression. 

At the same time, the organisers of 
trade unions under the framework of 
the ADAV were becoming increasingly 
opposed to the system under which 
Schweitzer as the elected leader 
was simultaneously the president of 
every trade union associated with the 
ADAV. There was also opposition to 
the fact that Schweitzer had the right 
to intervene in local parties, appoint 
their organisers and even dissolve 
them. In contrast, the Eisenachers 
regarded the effective autonomy of 
the branches, trade unions and so on 
as being a fundamental part of their 
political conception - that the working 
class needs political democracy; and 
that implied democracy in its own 
movement as well, and the opportunity 
for creativity in the localities, in the 
branches and so on. All this is very 
explicit in the Eisenach programme. 

The result of these developments 
was that there were not only further 
splits from the Lassalleans towards 
the Eisenachers, but also pressure for 
unification of the two organisations. 

Gotha 

At Gotha in 1875 the two 
organisations unified, on the basis 


of the Gotha programme} Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha programme 
more or less says that the non- 
Marxist content of this programme 
resulted from Wilhelm Liebknecht’s 
concessions to the Lassalleans. But 
in fact the Gotha programme was 
completely drafted by Liebknecht. 

The Gotha programme is a step 
further forward relative to the Eisenach 
programme, in that it does two things. 
Again, it is a short document. It begins 
with a short statement of general 
principles (to which most of Marx’s 
critique is addressed): 

1. Labour is the source of all wealth 
and all culture, and, since universal 
productive labour is possible only 
through society, therefore to 
society - that is, to all its members 
- belongs the collective product 
of labour. With the universal 
obligation to labour, according to 
equal justice, each should have in 
proportion to his reasonable needs. 

In the present society the means 
of labour are the monopoly of the 
capitalist class; the servitude of 
the labouring class, which is the 
outgrowth of this, is the cause of 
misery and of slavery in all forms. 

The liberation of labour 
demands the transformation of 
the means of production into the 
common property of society and 
the associative regulation of the 
collective labour with general 
employment and just distribution 
of the proceeds of labour. 

The emancipation of labour 
must be the work of the labouring 
class, opposed to which all other 
classes are only a reactionary body. 

2. Proceeding from this 
principle, the Socialist Labour 
party of Germany seeks through 
all legal means the free state and 
the socialist society, the destruction 
of the iron law of wages, the 
overthrow of exploitation in all 
forms and the abolition of all social 
and political inequality. 

The Socialist Labour party of 
Germany, though working chiefly 
in national boundaries, is conscious 
of the international character of the 
labour movement and is resolved to 
fulfil every duty which is laid on 
the workers in order to realise the 
brotherhood of humanity. 

The Socialist Labour party 
of Germany demands as a step 
to the solution of the social 
question the erection, with the 
help of the state, of socialistic 
productive establishments under 
the democratic control of the 
labouring people. These productive 
establishments are to place industry 
and agriculture in such relations 
that out of them the socialist 
organisation of the whole may 
arise. 

Then comes a section of political 
demands, “as the foundation of the state”; 
and finally, a section of “demands within 
the present society” largely addressed to 
the immediate situation. 

Here, in a sense, is the beginning 
of the idea of having a maximum 
programme and a minimum programme. 
There is a separation between the 
overall aims, the political element of 
the programme, and the social reform 
demands tailored to the immediate 
circumstances. The overall aims add to 
the immediate demands in politics and 
economics the element of inspiration: 
the idea that, to use the Social Forums 
tag, ‘another world is possible’. 

In spite of what was said in the 
Critique of the Gotha programme, 
the unification of the Eisenach party 
and the ADAV created a snowball 
effect. The German socialist groups 
were not so large (about 12,000 in the 
ADAV and about 7,000 Eisenachers), 
but within a very few years the united 
party reached hundreds of thousands 
of members. 

The snowball effect of unification 


is equally true in relation to the history 
of the Second International in general. 
The 1889 Hainfeld programme of 
the Austrian social democracy was a 
fusion programme. The Italian Socialist 
Party, the French Section Franqaise 
de 1’Internationale Ouvriere (SFIO) 
and the Russian Social Democratic 
and Labour Party all originated as a 
fusion of a number of different groups. 
The creation of a unified organisation 
enables it to advance massively 
compared to the disunited forces which 
existed beforehand. 

We have seen this phenomenon 
again more recently, even if it has 
taken place on a less than principled 
basis, in the Brazilian Workers Party 
(PT); in Rifondazione Comunista’s 
opening up to forces to its left; in the 
Scottish Socialist Party; in the Left 
Bloc in Portugal; in the Red-Green 
alliance in Denmark. The unification 
of relatively small forces of socialists 
in itself creates a different dynamic. 

If we ask ourselves why that 
should be so, the answer is actually 
perfectly obvious. The working class 
as a class has a profound interest 
in united action in spite of political 
differences. Because without the 
framework for united action among 
people who have political differences, 
you cannot organise a strike, you 
cannot form trade unions, credit 
unions or cooperatives. The working 
class objectively needs unity. Hence, 
insofar as the left sets itself up against 
unity in favour of purity, it takes us 
back to the times before Chartism, 
and we are forced to give all the 
competing tendencies the names of 
their theoretical leaders. To take just 
Britain, the Cliffites, the Mandelites, 
the Healyites, the Matgamnaites, 
etc - like the Paineites, Spenceans, 
Owenites, and so on. 

Parti Ouvrier 

The next step forward from the 
Gotha programme is the programme 
of the Parti Ouvrier, the French 
Workers Party. 

The preamble drafted by Marx 
simply states: 

Considering 

That the emancipation of the 
productive class is that of all 
human beings without distinction 
of sex or race; 

That the producers can be free 
only when they are in possession 
of the means of production; 

That there are only two 
forms under which the means of 
production can belong to them: 

1. The individual form, which has 
never existed in a general state and 
which is increasingly eliminated by 
industrial progress; 

2. The collective form, the material 
and intellectual elements of 
which are constituted by the very 
development of capitalist society; 

Considering 

That this collective appropriation 
can arise only from the revolutionary 
action of the productive class - or 
proletariat - organised in a distinct 
political party; 

That such an organisation 
must be pursued by all the means 
the proletariat has at its disposal, 
including universal suffrage, which 
will thus be transformed from the 
instrument of deception that it has 
been until now into an instrument 
of emancipation ... 10 

This short statement of general aims 
is followed by a section of political 
demands, quite similar to those of 
Gotha; and an ad hoc collection 
of immediate economic and social 
demands. 

The organising framework of the 
PO programme is thus that of the 
Gotha programme. The introductory 
part is much more general. Its 
character is still within the framework 
of the Charter. The working class 
needs political power and pursues that 


aim by laying collective hands on the 
means of production. The fact that the 
working class aims for political power 
means that it has to be thoroughly 
democratic in its political orientation. 

It was in the context of this 
programme that Marx seems (in 
correspondence) to have coined the 
phrase, ‘minimum programme’, 
bringing together the political section 
and the section of immediate demands. 11 

In 1888-89 the Austrian social 
democratic groups unified on the 
basis of the Hainfeld programme. The 
design and length is broadly the same. 
Hainfeld also displays a lengthened 
version of the general principles from 
the programme of the Parti Ouvrier. 

Erfurt 

After the legalisation of the SPD in 
Germany there was felt to be a need 
to revise the Gotha programme. 
Germany had changed enormously in 
the period since its formulation. There 
had been major industrialisation; there 
were large state welfare institutions 
and so on; and Germany had begun to 
be an imperial power. 

Again it was Wilhelm Liebknecht 
who wrote the first draft of the Erfurt 
programme. 12 Engels wrote a fairly 
sharp critique of it, regarding it as 
a step forward from Gotha, but 
not much more. Then there was 
discussion in the SPD executive, with 
the result that Karl Kautsky drafted 
the introductory section. 

The whole programme is still 
pretty short, though the introduction 
is longer than any previous version. 
It is followed, as in Gotha and the 
Parti Ouvrier programmes, with a 
political section and an economic/ 
social section. 13 

Engels criticised Liebknecht’s 
first draft, among other things, for 
failing to demand the republic, 
though he admitted: “It would seem 
that from a legal point of view it is 
inadvisable to include the demand for 
a republic directly in the programme.” 
He suggested “the concentration of 
all political power in the hands of 
the people’s representatives” and 
“Complete self-government in the 
provinces, districts and communes 
through officials elected by universal 
suffrage. The abolition of all local 
and provincial authorities appointed 
by the state.” 14 The final version used 
a version of the second formula: “Self- 
determination and self-government of 
the people in Reich, state, province and 
municipality. Election by the people of 
magistrates, who are answerable and 
liable to them.” 

Just for completeness we can 
look at the roughly three pages of 
the programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic and Labour Party adopted 
in 1903. The explanatory part is a little 
bit longer than Erfurt, but the specific 
demands are more extensive. They 
are again divided into political and 
economic. The latter are of a very 
different character because of the 
different situation of tsarist Russia, 
in that they are longer and much more 
detailed. 

Basic character 

What is to be drawn from this history? 
To start with, the whole idea that the 
Second International was a movement 
‘of the whole class’ is quite false. 
The First International was indeed 
conceived as a movement of the 
whole class, which then worked out 
its politics through discussion. But the 
Second International and its parties 
were political parties founded on the 
basis of a definite political platform. 

And this definite political platform, 
first, excludes the anarchists by 
insisting on political action of the 
working class. And, second, when the 
Lassalleans signed up to the Gotha 
programme (contrary to what Marx 
said in the Critique), they broke with 
the labour monarchism of Lassalle and 
Schweitzer and their ‘labour dictator’ 
centralism in party organisation, and 


adopted the idea that the proletariat 
has an interest in political democracy, 
which is the line of the Charter, 
the Communist manifesto and the 
Eisenach programme. So actually, 
in spite of Liebknecht’s muddled 
theoretical explanations, it was the 
Lassalleans that gave up the most in 
the Gotha unification. 

The programme therefore forms 
a definite political conception. The 
working class has to take control of 
the means of production and it can 
do so by taking political power. To 
take political power it needs political 
democracy. There follow a common 
body of political demands. Attached 
to that basic idea is a set of current 
economic and social demands of one 
sort and another. This is a conception 
of the party and a conception of a 
programme which derives ultimately 
from the Charter. 

The result has become substantially 
more complex; and indeed party 
programmes of this type tend to 
become longer. Partly they do so just 
as a product of political experience: 
when the working class is contesting 
elections, and all the more when it 
is represented in a parliament, the 
workers’ parties and representatives 
are forced to take positions on current 
policy debates. 

But the very elementary conception 
is that of a programme for political 
power: that the working class needs 
political democracy as the means of 
its own emancipation, on the road to 
the emancipation of all human beings 
without regard to sex or race; that the 
working class aims to take power in 
order to supersede itself; that it has to 
take collective control of the means 
of production. 

This elementary idea turns out 
to be the engine for the creation of 
enormous, mass socialist parties 
and even broader, mass socialist 
sentiment. And it is the existence of 
those mass socialist parties, and that 
mass socialist sentiment, across most 
of Europe, that makes it possible for 
the question of the working class 
actually taking power to be posed in 
1916-18. 

Without working class political 
organisation and effective unity 
for this project, the class becoming 
conscious of its own strength and 
hence of the possibility of taking 
power, the question of actually 
taking power could not in fact have 
been posed. 

This very basic conception of 
programme and party - which stems 
from the Charter, through the 1848 
Demands, the Eisenach programme, 
the Gotha programme, the French 
Parti Ouvrier programme, the Erfurt 
programme and its imitators across 
Europe - is, I think, a lesson to which 
the present-day left needs to pay 
serious attention • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Parallel lives and irrational jealousy 
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Isaiah Berlin; Isaac Deutscher 


B efore I became a student I 
naively laboured under the 
impression that the academic 
world was a place of disinterested 
study and civilised behaviour. A short 
while at college soon disabused me 
of that illusion. Academe was full of 
blatant careerism and back-stabbing; 
the conduct of the political world with 
which I was long familiar seemed by 
contrast almost gentlemanly. 

This book deals with a particularly 
unpleasant example of academic 
skulduggery: the story of how the 
liberal philosopher, Isaiah Berlin, 
prevented Marxist historian Isaac 
Deutscher from obtaining a key 
academic post at Sussex University in 
1963. Although the story was known, 
having been revealed in the radical 
paper, The Black Dwarf, back in 1969, 
this is the first full-length account of 
the episode. 

David Caute is the ideal author 
to relate this story. He has written 
extensively on the intellectual 
intersections between the left and the 
right and between east and west in 
several of his books. And, as he points 
out here, it was none other than he 
whom Berlin consulted on this very 
issue of Deutscher’s suitability as 
an academic - although the account 
which opens this book of their meeting 
in an Oxford common room shows 
that their conversation was more of 
a monologue on Berlin’s part, with 
the latter’s mind on the matter already 
firmly made up. 

Opposites 

Isaac and Isaiah starts with biographical 
sketches of the two protagonists. Berlin 
and Deutscher shared to some degree 
parallel lives. Both were Jews from 
eastern Europe: Berlin was bom in 1909 
in the Latvian city of Riga, then part of 
the Russian empire, and later lived in St 
Petersburg; Deutscher was bom in 1907 
in the Polish town of Chrzanow, then 
in the Austro-Hungarian empire. Berlin 
left for Britain as a boy with his family 
in late 1920; Deutscher arrived in 1939. 
They were precocious youngsters; 
neither had much, if any, formal 
education, but both quickly showed a 
remarkable degree of intellectual ability. 
They both rejected Judaism, but held 
strongly to a secular Jewish identity, 
albeit with very different attitudes 
towards Zionism: Berlin in favour, 
Deutscher against. Both quickly learnt 
the English language upon their arrival 
in Britain, and displayed an enviable 
mastery of their adopted tongue as both 
writers and speakers. 

But there the similarities ended. 
Berlin was a lifelong liberal, although 
he never participated in party political 
affairs. He held important British 
diplomatic posts in Washington and 
Moscow during World War II and 
afterwards held prestigious positions 
in the academic world, hobnobbed 
with the rich and famous, met and 
advised on an international scale the 
great if not necessarily the good, was 
knighted in 1957, and overall enjoyed 
a high public image until his death in 
1997, by which time “he was covered 
in official honours and worldwide 
academic accolades, honorary degrees 
and prizes” (pi8). 

Deutscher was a lifelong Marxist. 
He joined the Polish Communist Party 
in 1927, was expelled in 1932 for 
‘exaggerating the danger’ posed by 
Hitler, worked in a Trotskyist group, 
but opposed the formation of the 
Fourth International, and after World 
War II largely devoted himself to a 
hefty biography of Stalin, 1 the three- 
volume account of Trotsky’s life, 2 


and extensive commentary on Soviet 
affairs. Although he came under 
constant attack from cold war critics, 
he was nonetheless sought after by 
the BBC and serious newspapers and 
magazines for his views and analyses. 
By the mid-1960s, when leftwing 
radicalism had started to revive, he 
was addressing large gatherings in 
Europe and the US. He had just started 
writing a biography of Lenin when, in 
1967, he was struck by a fatal heart 
attack at the age of 60. 

Berlin and Deutscher stood 
on opposite sides of the cold war 
ideological divide. Deutscher openly 
championed the October revolution 
and regretted its degeneration into 
Stalinism, and he was a fervent 
advocate of socialist transformation 
in the west. Berlin had long harboured 
a strong dislike for the Soviet Union, 
from his earliest memories as a boy 
during the civil war, and events both 
personal (particularly the gratuitous 
persecution of his Russian literary 
friends, Anna Akhmatova and Boris 
Pasternak) and political were to 
keep his anti-communist sentiments 
simmering over the decades. Berlin 
was a forthright supporter of the 
west, and was associated with the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, a pro- 
western popular front campaign neatly 
summed up by Caute as “the cultural 
Marshall Plan” (p211), and whose 
ethos was most clearly, although by 
no means exclusively, projected in 
Britain through the CIA-bankrolled 
journal Encounter. 

In his well known essays with 
their imprecations against Marx and 
Marxism, 3 Berlin was the intellectual 
personification of the liberal anti¬ 
communist consensus that informed 
a broad swathe of British political 
life after 1945; one might say he 
was the philosophical reflection of 
Butskellism. Caute states that his 
writings had at their core “a passionate 
defence of the status quo” (pi5), and 
that, although he liked to be seen as 
standing on the left or at least ‘left of 


centre’ and considered himself to be 
assailed from both left and right, “his 
rightwing detractors are difficult to 
locate” (p39). 

Piecing together some of Caute’s 
remarks about Berlin on the topic 
of Bolshevism and the Soviet 
experience reveals a fascinating 
paradox, although I feel that the book 
does not sufficiently bring out the 
incongruity. Caute recognises that 
“the shadow of Soviet communism, 
of its intellectual origins as well as its 
Gulag, fell across almost every page of 
Isaiah Berlin’s oeuvre ” (p42), yet “in 
Berlin’s work we find no definition, or 
structural analysis, of ... communist 
totalitarianism”, and that he left 
the task of producing such detailed 
definitions to colleagues (pi84). 
Berlin’s writings on Bolshevism 
demonstrate that he had nothing 
new to add to their assumptions. He 
was content to resort to stock anti¬ 
communist homilies, such as how the 
populist, Tkachev, and the frightful 
adventurer, Nechayev, “anticipated 
Lenin in their contempt for democratic 
methods”; how Lenin had no faith in 
the “untutored masses”, and that they 
needed to become “an obedient force 
held together by a military discipline 
and a set of perpetually ingeminated 
formulae ... to shut out independent 
thought”; how the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as envisaged by Lenin and 
Trotsky would be “dictatorial power” 
wielded by “a small body of convinced 
and ruthless individuals”; and how the 
October revolution was “a seizure of 
strictly political power on the part of 
a determined and trained group of 
professional revolutionaries”. 4 That 
he enjoyed a “reputation in America 
as an expert on Russian affairs” (p202) 
surely goes some way to show the 
poverty of cold war ‘scholarship’. 

Credentials 

undermined 

The cold war ideological 
confrontation saw the unedifying 


spectacle of both east and west 
accusing each other of heinous crimes, 
whilst denying that it itself could 
possibly be guilty of any wrongdoing. 
Anyone nailing their flag to the mast 
of either side had to engage in some 
pretty nifty footwork, were they not 
to be exposed as inconsistent or a 
hypocrite. Both Berlin and Deutscher 
were vulnerable to such charges, and 
Caute describes the episodes when 
their action or indeed lack of action 
undermined their respective liberal 
and anti-Stalinist credentials. 

For someone who was very much a 
public figure, Berlin kept a great deal 
of his opinions to himself or to his 
voluminous private correspondence. 
He made, Caute tells us, very little 
public comment in respect of 
“capital punishment, homosexual 
law reform, the rules governing 
divorce, immigration to the UK or 
rising racial tension”. He maintained 
his silence about race relations in the 
US and apartheid in South Africa, and 
only once “very briefly and clearly 
reluctantly” expressed an opinion on 
the war in Vietnam (p39). He kept quiet 
about the revelations that Encounter 
had been subsidised by the CIA. These 
were topics that should have engaged 
the attention of any liberal figure of 
his day, and indeed many liberals did 
openly and repeatedly comment upon 
them. Earlier on, he was dismayed 
at McCarthy ism in the US and he 
privately expressed his distaste at the 
hounding of intellectuals, but he said 
nothing publicly about the general 
witch-hunt of the time. He did speak 
out on the subject of Israel, but a pro- 
Zionist voice back then did not raise 
the passionate responses that it does 
today; and in 1956 he “signed a violent 
document about Hungary” (Berlin’s 
words, pi65), which nobody seems to 
have managed to track down. 5 

When we turn to Deutscher, it 
is necessary to refer to his analysis 
of Stalinism, as it was here where 
his inconsistencies were rooted. It 
was an idiosyncratic development 


of Trotsky’s ideas, and Caute points 
out where it differed in respect of 
some crucial aspects. Deutscher 
simultaneously tied and cut a Gordian 
knot when discussing the October 
revolution and the ensuing course 
of the Soviet Union. He considered 
that the Bolsheviks’ premise that the 
European working class was about to 
seize power was woefully exaggerated. 
So, having abandoned one of the two 
central features of Trotsky’s theory of 
permanent revolution, what then for 
the second? Assuming that one does 
not subscribe to the Stalinist dogma of 
‘socialism in one country’, if it were 
the case that Europe was not ready 
for a socialist revolution, then the 
Bolsheviks’ seizure of power in Russia 
was premature, and the end result was 
bound to be problematic. 

Deutscher solved the dilemma 
by taking in a different direction 
Trotsky’s analysis of the Soviet Union 
as transformed by the Stalinist five- 
year plans of the 1930s (that it was 
a workers’ state on account of its 
statified economy, but degenerated 
because of the rule of the bureaucracy) 
and considering that the development 
of a modern economy would as a 
matter of course inevitably result in a 
process of self-reform within the elite, 
which would then be accelerated and 
deepened by pressure from within 
society. The course of Soviet history as 
it occurred was historically justified, 
as the regime would eventually be 
democratised and a splendid socialist 
future would eventually be reached 
for one and all. Despite the horrors of 
Stalin’s time and continuing serious 
blemishes afterwards, the Soviet bloc 
as it stood nonetheless represented 
socialism, and Deutscher considered 
that the class struggle had been at least 
partially relocated on an inter-statal 
basis, east versus west. 6 

And so, despite making certain 
pertinent criticisms of Stalinism, in 
the meantime Deutscher tended to 
pull his punches. Whilst defending 
Deutscher against Berlin’s charges 
of “falsification”, Caute points to 
some examples of this. Deutscher 
was slow to recognise the extent of 
anti-Semitism during Stalin’s later 
years, and had little to say about 
the show trials in eastern Europe 
during the late 1940s, which too 
had distinct anti-Jewish overtones. 
He said nothing openly about the 
sensational Kravchenko affair of the 
late 1940s, where the Soviet defector’s 
allegations of the existence of Stalin’s 
labour camps caused a rumpus in 
many western countries. He made 
no public comment on the Berlin 
blockade of 1948. Most seriously, 
when the Stalinist regimes were faced 
with militant working class opposition 
in Berlin in 1953 and Hungary in 
1956, Deutscher refused to back the 
workers in their struggle. By taking a 
militant stand against the state, he felt 
that they were, despite their justified 
grievances, standing on the wrong side 
of the global class divide. 

However, there are places where I 
think that Caute is being a little unfair 
towards Deutscher. Whilst it is true 
that Deutscher’s predictions of Soviet 
bloc liberalisation were “relentlessly 
wrong” (pi81), in mitigation one can 
point to his retort, cited here, that the 
cold war ideologues stubbornly refused 
to contemplate the possibility of any 
liberalisation in the Soviet Union 
(ppl83,191). However, Caute does not 
follow this up, and it is an important 
matter because, whilst Deutscher was 
woefully over-optimistic in respect 
of liberalisation, Sovietologists 
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were equally adrift and were taken 
by surprise by this and many other 
major events in the Soviet bloc right 
up to its collapse in 1989-91. And 
although Deutscher also made some 
spectacularly duff predictions in respect 
of China (pi89), in 1964, soon after 
the Sino-Soviet split, he did ask that 
if a western power tried to play China 
off against the Soviet Union, “might 
Peking not succumb to temptation”? 7 
This became a pertinent question not 
long after Deutscher’s death. 

Caute demurs from Deutscher’s 
contention that Stalin adhered 
to the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
concluded with Churchill at Yalta 
and only tightened his grip over 
eastern Europe in response to 
western pressure, citing as evidence 
Robert Conquest’s conclusion that, 
pace Deutscher, the Communist 
Party ministers were ejected from 
the French and Italian governments 
only after non-Stalinists were forced 
out of coalition governments in 
the east. Conquest was correct, but 
this surely is not the key question. 
Caute touches on the main point that 
Deutscher made, that Stalin was not 
interested in revolution in western 
Europe (pi60), yet concentrates upon 
what is a secondary issue. This too is 
important, as Deutscher’s contention 
that Stalin, through his control over 
the communist parties, permitted the 
survival of the bourgeois order in 
western Europe when it was at its most 
insecure, contradicted the cold war 
orthodoxy that the Soviet Union was 
a constant military and political threat 
to western European capitalism. 8 

Caute pokes fun at Deutscher’s 
insistence that a Leninist revival 
was underway in the Soviet Union, 
declaring that he was oblivious of the 
influence of western ideas: “Reading 
Deutscher, you may have concluded 
that the Soviet population, eager for 
the coming of ‘a Marxism cleansed 
of barbarous accretions’, was tuning 
in to a clandestine radio transmitter 
called ‘The Voice of Lenin’” (pl94). 
Caute’s sarcasm is a little misplaced 
because during Khrushchev’s ‘thaw’ 
dissenting politics, be they genuine 
communist, social democratic, liberal 
or rightwing, tended to be expressed 
in Leninist terms, or, to put it more 
accurately, Lenin was continually 
evoked, because this was the only 
way by which people could promote 
their ideas within the confines set by 
the elite, which also evoked Lenin 
in its partial debunking of Stalin. 
Deutscher was mistaking the form 
that debate was taking for its actual 
political content, 9 but it was only later, 
especially when dissidents came to the 
west, that the anti-communists found 
their own, more suitable language. 

Caute feels that Deutscher’s ‘Open 
letter to Wladislaw Gomulka’ in 1966, 
had a “tragic” dimension, in that it 
showed an attempt by Deutscher to be 
part of events in Poland. However, it 
was not so much that “he still yearned 
to be recognised as an influential 
voice” and as “a good comrade” by 
Gomulka (ppl59, 166), but he was 
trying to push forward the pace of 
reform in Poland by campaigning 
for the release of prominent leftwing 
critics of the regime. The letter was no 
humble petition, but an indictment of 
Gomulka, condemning his persecution 
of the critics and defending their 
honour, and accusing him of 
hypocrisy and demanding that he put 
his anti-Stalinist words into practice. 
Demanding “an immediate and public 
revision of the trial”, it concluded 
with this warning to Gomulka and 
his colleagues, not cited by Caute: 
“If you refuse these demands, you 
will stand condemned as epigones of 
Stalinism, guilty of stifling your own 
party and compromising the future of 
socialism.” 10 Deutscher’s protest was 
in the long tradition of such ‘open 
letters’, with the aim of stirring up 
political debate and public opinion 
and thus hopefully forcing a public 


figure into changing his policies. 

When discussing Deutscher’s 
biographical works, Caute states that 
in Marxist historical writings the 
masses who are supposed to make 
history tend to very much take second 
place to the leading figures, as do the 
historically determined conditions, 
which are deemed to be beyond 
individual influence, and he concludes 
that it is “the actions of outstanding 
individuals, of great men, of Lenin, 
Trotsky and Stalin, that make the 
difference or are decisive ... Marxist 
biography may be a contradiction in 
terms” (pp41-42). Deutscher, Caute 
points out, found Trotsky’s conclusion 
that Lenin’s presence in Russia in 
1917 was pivotal for the course of 
Russian history to be problematic, and 
that he wanted to present the October 
revolution “as historically determined 
beyond individual influence” (p 85). 

The problem, I feel, lies less with 
Marxism (after all, Marx insisted 
that “men make their own history”, 
albeit “under the given and inherited 
circumstances with which they are 
directly confronted” 11 ), but with 
Deutscher’s resorting to Plekhanov’s 
essay, ‘The role of the individual 
in history’. 12 This hopelessly 
pedestrian interpretation of Marx’s 
ideas downplays the importance 
of the individual, averring that if 
Robespierre or Napoleon had keeled 
over, another one would have soon 
emerged, and events would have 
proceeded along much the same 
course. As it is, despite the appeal 
to Plekhanov, Deutscher referred 
several times in his trilogy to the 
impact of Trotsky’s character on his 
political career, the personalisation 
of politics in the Soviet Union after 
Lenin’s death and the significance 
of Stalin’s malignant personality. 
Trotsky was forced into considering 
how individuals, and especially 
individuals in a position of authority 
or power, make history within the 
circumstances with which they are 
confronted, and Deutscher, whilst 
upbraiding Trotsky for this, was 
obliged to do the same. Marxist 
biography need not be a contradiction 
in terms, but to be successful it needs 
to break free from Plekhanov’s 
mechanistic brand of Marxism. 

Irrational 

Isaac and Isaiah shows the 
astonishing intensity with which 
Berlin hated Deutscher. His private 
correspondence bristles with 
invective, although, as the former 
never mentioned the latter in print, 
Deutscher may well have been 
unaware of the degree of Berlin’s 
hatred. Caute states that Deutscher 
viewed Berlin “as an ideological 
opponent ... not as a figure to be 
despised and loathed” (p36). The list 
of insults is long. He was “specious, 
dishonest”, a “wicked man”, a 
“falsifier”, a “full-sized charlatan”, 
a “mangy Jew”, who was guilty 
of “peddling pernicious myths”, 
“falsifying evidence”, “deliberate 
falsification”, “unscrupulous 
distortions” and “icy fanaticism” 
(pp3, 4, 51, 70, 71, 79, 88, 152, 
182). When asked about Deutscher’s 
suitability at Sussex, Berlin wrote that 
he was “the only man whose presence 
in the same academic community 
as myself I should find morally 
intolerable” (p279). 

What was the basis for this? Things 
had started well; in 1949 Berlin even 
recommended Deutscher to the editor 
of the New York Reporter as an expert 
on Soviet affairs. However, in 1954 
Deutscher publicly criticised Berlin’s 
comments on Marx, and then “the 
killer event” (p64): in 1955 he gave 
Berlin’s Historical inevitability a 
sharp review in The Observer. From 
then on, everything that Deutscher 
wrote, said or did intensified Berlin’s 
burning hatred of him, a passionate 
detestation that nothing could assuage. 
Deutscher’s review of Pasternak’s 


Doctor Zhivago in 1959 especially 
enraged him. Deutscher regarded 
both the author and his novel as 
curious relics of pre-revolutionary 
Russia; Berlin saw Deutscher’s 
comments as a “considerably more 
violent” attack than the persecution 
the author received at the hands of 
the Soviet regime when the novel was 
published in the west (pi54). This was 
ridiculous; and Deutscher condemned 
the treatment of Pasternak. One gets 
the feeling that Berlin’s hatred of 
Deutscher was going beyond the 
bounds of rationality. 

It is reasonable to conclude that, his 
amour propre having been offended 
by Deutscher’s cutting review, Berlin 
became obsessed with him, attacking 
him at every possible turn, bandying 
insults at him for offences that, if 
committed by others, would not have 
provoked a fraction of his ire. 13 

Deutscher’s stance on the Jewish 
question also angered Berlin, as it ran 
counter to his longstanding support 
for Zionism. According to Berlin, 
Deutscher claimed that, whilst it was 
a “pity” that six million Jews had 
died, “history” could not be cheated 
and, with the Jews being “on the 
wrong side” of it, they “deserved 
(‘objectively’) to be exterminated” 
- something which Caute justifiably 
states is “hard to credit” (p257). 14 
There is something obsessive, almost 
irrational, about Berlin’s antagonism 
to Deutscher here, 15 not least, as Caute 
points out, because Deutscher made 
considerable concessions to Zionism. 

Berlin considered Deutscher 
particularly obnoxious because he 
was not a crude apologist for the 
Soviet regime; indeed, he was all 
the more dangerous because he 
combined his pro-Bolshevism with 
substantial criticisms of Stalinism. 
Berlin bristled at the sophistication 
of Deutscher’s writings on the Soviet 
experience. Sneering at the account 
in the Trotsky trilogy of the process 
that led to the Bolsheviks substituting 
themselves for the working class 
during the civil war and eventually to 
the rise of Stalinism, 16 he told Caute: 
“He confesses how, most regrettably, 
uncontrollable circumstances had 
by 1920 or 1921 forced Lenin and 
Trotsky to become Lenin and Trotsky” 
(p3). Deutscher’s explanation was far 
more difficult for Berlin to handle 
than the tales of a happy land far, 
far away promoted by the Stalinists, 
which were so often the mirror-image 
of the cold war mythology to which 
he subscribed. For all his erudition, 
Berlin was unable to counter 
Deutscher’s analysis. 

This leads on to the question of 
jealousy on Berlin’s part, although 
he never would have deigned to 
admit it. Despite the inferior material 
that he churned out to earn a living, 
with its often risible predictions, 
and despite the weaknesses of 
his political analyses that led to 
regrettable concessions to Stalinism, 
Deutscher was an impressive figure. 
The literary qualities of his Trotsky 
trilogy were recognised by many 
reviewers who rejected his world 
view. 17 Did Berlin realise, deep 
down, that there was little possibility 
of his ever producing anything like 
it? Most of Berlin’s oeuvre consists 
of essays. His most famous work, 
The fox and the hedgehog, is a 
slim book of under 100 pages. His 
Karl Marx of 1939, Caute declares, 
would nowadays “be of only minor 
intellectual interest” (pi6; that is, 
forgotten), were it not for his later 
fame. Like it or not, in academe 
more than anywhere in the literary 
world, the magnum opus is what 
establishes one’s reputation for the 
ages, and Berlin did not have one to 
his name. Caute notes this (pi6), but 
does not develop the point. 

Berlin’s biographer, Michael 
Ignatieff, points out that Berlin quite 
often drafted material, yet either left it 
incomplete or, if finished, filed it away 


to be forgotten. 18 Berlin was clearly 
hitting a psychic barrier, and one 
can ask: was this related to an ever- 
deepening feeling of inferiority when 
faced with the achievements of his 
bete noire ? If Deutscher could produce 
such masterpieces as his Trotsky 
volumes whilst having to knock out 
hack-work to get by, just think what 
he could do in all those sabbaticals 
available to those in academe ... 

Altogether, I suspect that it was 
a combination of all these factors 
that, once the hatred was triggered in 
Berlin’s mind back in 1954, swirled 
around until it became an irrational, 
all-consuming, uncontrollable fury 
of indignation against his adversary. 
And now, asked about Deutscher’s 
suitability for a senior academic post, 
here came the opportunity to knife 
him firmly in the back. In a flagrant 
transgression of his own definition 
of “liberal morality”, of “not to treat 
others as I should not wish them to 
treat me”, 19 off went the confidential 
letter, and that was that. 

However, although Caute 
forthrightly condemns Berlin for this, 
right at the end of the book, almost 
as an afterthought, he ponders over 
whether Deutscher was the suitable 
man for the job: 

It is hard to imagine that his late- 
in-life emergence as a public 
celebrity, a tribune, would not 
have been more attractive to him 
than compiling reading lists, 
marking essays, setting exams, 
sitting on committees .... can 
one easily imagine Deutscher 
handing out Soviet studies reading 
lists extending to the ‘cold war’ 
scholars, to Wolfe, Schlesinger, 
Kennan, Fainsod, Laqueur, 
Schapiro, Ulam, Katkov, Seton- 
Watson, Keep, Zeman, Utechin, 
Hayward? To Berlin and Popper? 
One can doubt it (p290). 

This seems unfair. Plenty of 
academics have combined their 
day-to-day college business with an 
extensive involvement in extra-mural 
matters. Berlin certainly had a very 
busy time outwith Oxford University. 
And is there any reason to suspect 
that Deutscher any more than any 
other politically committed academic 
would fail to advise his students of 
the works of writers with whom he 
disagreed? Deutscher was hardly the 
only academic to hold strongly held, 
unconventional views. 

Left hanging 

Caute is usually a lucid writer, but 
unfortunately Isaac and Isaiah 
is less satisfying to read than his 
other historical works. In part, 
this cannot be avoided: to cover 
the lives of Berlin and Deutscher 
and the interconnections between 
them inevitably requires repeatedly 
switching from one to the other 
and back again. But why drop 
Deutscher’s handling of some 
intimate correspondence between 
Trotsky and Natalia Sedova into 
the middle of a discussion of his 
reluctance to probe the matter of 
whether Trotsky became intoxicated 
with power (pp94-98)? 20 There are 
places where the focus of the book 
becomes blurred, such as when Caute 
strays into investigating Deutscher’s 
attitude towards renegades from the 
left in general and George Orwell in 
particular (Berlin was never any kind 
of socialist to begin with, and had 
little to say about Orwell), or devotes 
a chapter to Berlin’s attitude towards 
Hannah Arendt. As we have seen, 
several questions are left hanging, 
and when Caute points out that both 
Berlin and Deutscher stood firmly in 
the western political/cultural tradition 
and that theirs was a “family dispute”, 
unlike today’s “clash of civilisations” 
vis-a-vis Islam (p38), it is not clear 
what he wants to conclude from this. 
The final chapter, dealing with 


the actual evidence showing Berlin’s 
sabotage of Deutscher’s potential 
academic career, is laid out in such 
a way that it is difficult to follow the 
course of the affair. Instead of being 
provided with a clear presentation 
of the episode, with the actual 
correspondence carefully set out 
from the narrative, one has to pick 
painstakingly through a morass of 
text. The setting of the narrative in 
italics and the correspondence in plain 
type does not make the presentation 
clearer; quite the opposite, the parts 
in italics look like emphases rather 
than quotations. The messy form 
obscures the revealing content: the 
sheer nastiness of Berlin’s actions gets 
lost in the telling of the tale. 

Readers of this review, however, 
should not let these shortcomings 
deter them from obtaining this book. 
The story that it relates - the very 
illiberal actions of a self-proclaimed 
and self-righteous keeper of the liberal 
faith with an irrational hatred seething 
away beneath a facade of sophisticated 
urbanity - is one that is definitely 
worth reading • 

Paul Flewers 
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Enough ‘humanitarian’ exceptions 

Imperialist military intervention is always designed to advance imperialist interests. Yassamine 
Mather responds to the excuses of Gilbert Achcar 


T his article is mainly a response 
to Gilbert Achcar’s ‘Slander 
and gossip’ (Weekly Worker 
August 8). However, it also 
addresses arguments by others 
who have advocated ‘humanitarian 
intervention’ or ‘arming the Syrian 
revolution’ in the last few months. 

Achcar’s accusation that what I 
wrote about his positions vis-a-vis 
Libya and Syria was “slander” is 
bizarre. As far as Libya is concerned, 
there is no doubt that Achcar supported 
(or, as he prefers to put it, ‘refirsed to 
oppose’) United Nations-authorised 
‘humanitarian intervention’ and, as 
far as Syria is concerned, he has been 
calling for the arming of the rebels 
since 2011. In an interview with the 
South African magazine Amandla in 
April this year he says: “As in Libya, 
it [Washington] refuses to deliver 
weapons to the insurgency despite 
insistent requests ... The truth is that 
the war has dragged on much longer 
than it might have, had the insurgency 
received weapons. And the cost is 
terrible and tragic because of the loss 
of thousands and thousands of lives.” 1 

Obviously this confirms what I 
wrote. Of course, I did not quote him 
expressing reservations about the 
ineffectiveness of a no-fly zone in 
Syria - as opposed to Libya, where 
it would have been “just morally and 
politically wrong for anyone on the 
left to oppose” it. 2 The fact of the 
matter is in both cases he advocated 
some form of intervention, justifying 


it as “humanitarian”, and arguing 
in the case of Libya that “we need 
to analyse concretely each specific 
situation and determine our position 
in light of our factual assessment”. 
He continued: “Every general rule 
admits of exceptions. This includes 
the general rule that UN-authorised 
military interventions by imperialist 
powers are purely reactionary ones, 
and can never achieve a humanitarian 
or positive purpose.” 3 

And here lies the problem. Achcar 
seems completely ignorant of the 
long association by imperialism of 
‘humanitarian intervention’ with its 
military actions and how this relates 
to social-imperialism. ‘Humanitarian 
intervention’, far from being the 
exception, has a long history, going 
back to the Spanish colonisation of 
Latin and central America. In the 
19th century colonial expansion 
itself was justified in such terms. In 
1839 the British empire’s first war in 
Afghanistan was fought to liberate 
Afghan women! And indeed more 
than a century and a half later the same 
argument was used to justify the 2001 
war against Afghanistan. 

Contrary to what Achcar writes, 
‘social-imperialist’ is not just a 
“favourite label of Stalinism in its 
heyday”. The term long precedes 
Stalinism and was used extensively 
in the late 19th century against those 
advocating the “benevolent spirit or 
principle of empire”. For example, 
Karl Pearson in Socialism and natural 


selection wrote in 1894: “When the 
extra group struggle with inferior 
races abroad has run to its end; then, 
if not sooner, the population question 
will force on a severer struggle 
for existence between civilised 
communities at home.” 

In Britain, France, Italy and 
elsewhere ‘imperial socialists’ 
identified the ‘progressive nature’ 
of many colonial and imperialist 
interventions and they were 
promptly condemned for their 
“social-imperialism” by Marxists. 
In 1915 Luxemburg used the term 
in ‘Rebuilding the International’ 4 
and Lenin used it in drafting a 
motion of leftwing delegates to the 
international socialist conference at 
Zimmerwald. 5 ‘Social-imperialism’ 
and ‘social-chauvinism’ were used 
interchangeably to describe those 
who were “socialist in words, 
imperialist in deeds”. 

In more recent times Marxists have 
used the term to describe those such 
as the Eustonites, Norman Geras and 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, who 
have excused, advocated or supported 
western intervention against self- 
evidently reactionary states. 

Achcar accuses me of failing to 
understand long articles - apparently 
I only read the first paragraph, and 
that is why I have failed to grasp the 
‘complexity’ of his arguments. I am 
sorry, but I like to call a spade a spade, 
and when someone tries to deny the 
essence of what they have said, using 


weasel words about “exceptional 
circumstances” to justify their excuses, 
I refuse to be fooled. The irrefutable 
fact remains that Achcar, having in 
reality supported western intervention 
in Libya, now calls on the west to arm 
the rebels in Syria. 

There is a serious problem with 
Achcar’s argument about ‘exceptions 
to the rule’, in that it invites us to 
ignore the historical background to 
specific conflicts, such as the post¬ 
colonial carve-up of territories which 
led to the drawing up of artificial 
borders. It invites us to look at 
contemporary conflicts in the Middle 
East or north Africa in isolation from 
the rest of the world, ignoring the 
political economy of the region and 
the world, and the consequent cause 
of conflict. The obvious question is, 
what possible interest of the ruling 
class in Britain, the US and France 
could possibly coincide with that of 
the working class in either the west 
or the region concerned? 

Main enemy 

I ended my first article by saying that 
any call for imperialist ‘humanitarian 
intervention’, including a call for the 
west to arm an opposition force, is 
unacceptable because imperialism 
itself is the main problem and can 
have no role in any solution. What 
did I mean and how do I justify this? 

For socialists, every war, every 
local conflict has a history and is a 
continuation of politics by other 


means. That is why, faced with 
complicated scenarios currently 
playing out in the Middle East and 
the north of Africa, the left has to 
consider the consequences of what it 
advocates - be it foreign intervention 
or ‘military support’ for this or that 
dictatorship. First of all, in trying to 
make sense of a conflict, including 
civil wars, we cannot rely on media 
reports, eye-witness statements or 
even short visits. Both sides - in 
Syria the reactionary regime and the 
religious-fundamentalist opposition - 
will exaggerate the extent of atrocities 
committed by their opponents and it 
is quite healthy to be sceptical about 
every statistic, every report of brutality 
or mass murder. Gilbert Achcar has 
been very selective in accepting one 
version of data coming out of Libya 
and now Syria. 

On Libya, according to Achcar, “if 
Gaddafi were permitted to continue his 
military offensive and take Benghazi, 
there would be a major massacre”; and 
“from an anti-imperialist perspective one 
cannot and should not oppose the no-fly 
zone, given that there is no plausible 
alternative for protecting the endangered 
population”. 6 Yet Sliman Bouchuiguir, 
the secretary-general of the Libyan 
League for Human Rights, who made 
the claim of an impending massacre at 
a UN meeting, later admitted he had no 
evidence for this except the words of the 
Libyan opposition. 7 

It is true, as Achcar says, that Iran 
and Russia are supporting Assad, but 
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then Achcar condemns the west for 
failing to arm the Syrian opposition, 
or specific sections of it: 

... by denying the mainstream of 
the Syrian opposition the defensive 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank weapons 
that they have been requesting for 
almost two years, while Russia and 
Iran were abundantly purveying the 
Syrian regime with weapons (and 
recently with combatants from 
Iran and its regional allies), the 
US administration only managed 
to achieve two results: on the one 
hand, it has allowed the Syrian 
regime to keep the upper hand 
militarily and thus to believe that it 
can win; hence, the regime has had 
no incentive whatsoever to make 
any concessions. On the other 
hand, benefiting from generous 
funding from Wahhabi sources 
... Jihadist networks that were 
already present in neighbouring 
Iraq (where the Syrian regime itself 
contributed to their development) 
were able to impose themselves 
as an important component of the 
Syrian uprising. 8 

In fact it is untrue that Washington 
has refused to deliver weapons to 
the Syrian opposition. According 
to the New York Times, by March 
2013 the CIA had smuggled in 
“3,500 tons of military equipment” 
via Turkey. 9 As for Saudi Arabia and 
Qatar, they make no secret of the 
funds and weapons they are running 
into Turkey and Lebanon for the 
opposition. 10 The fact that these 
weapons have found their way into 
Jihadist hands is no coincidence. 

The progressive forces who 
initiated a popular uprising in Syria 
are under attack by Shia/Alawi forces 
associated with the Assad regime, as 
well as Sunni Jihadists and al Qa’eda, 
and the left is not in a position to gain 
much support during the current civil 
war. The most brutal, reactionary 
Islamist forces have gained the upper 
hand and no amount of wishful 
thinking will change that fact. Sections 
of the Syrian opposition have even 
publicised some of their own atrocities 
in the last few months. 

For those of us involved in 
revolutionary politics in the UK, 
France or the United States, the main 
struggle is against global capitalism. 
Imperialism is our main enemy, so 
how can we reconcile this with a call 
for ‘humanitarian intervention’, be it 
short-term or long-term, carried out 
by such powers? How can we invite 
them to ‘impose peace’ in Libya? How 
can we call on western governments 
to arm “the revolution in Syria”? 
What kind of ‘revolutionary’ force 
will seek or accept western arms to 
fight a dictator whose very survival 
until now has depended on the global 
interests of imperialism? Even if it 
were successful would this not be 
regime change from above? 

What kind of conditions would be 
imposed on the Syrian opposition in 
exchange for this support? Already 
one Syrian opposition leader, the 
National Coalition’s first president, 
Moaz al-Khatib, has resigned, 
complaining that foreign powers 
were placing too many conditions on 
their aid to opposition forces. On the 
other hand, why should the west arm 
a genuine revolutionary force, when 
throughout the last few decades it has 
done precisely the opposite, propping 
up reactionary states that suppressed 
the left? What would be the economic 
or political rationale? 

Those of us who have always 
argued against support for reactionary 
anti-western forces (such as Iran’s 
Islamic Republic or its proxies in 
the region, including Assad and 
Hezbollah) do not deny that there is a 
global hierarchy of states. But despite 
the complications of the Middle East 
there is no reason to choose between 
support for western intervention and 


becoming apologists for reactionary 
states or Islamist forces, Shia or Sunni. 

Advocating any form of intervention 
- not just military, but in the form of 
support for sanctions, participation in 
pro-imperialist ‘tribunals’ to condemn 
dictatorial rulers, etc - is at the end of 
the day not just striking a compromise 
with imperialism: it is siding with and 
supporting it. It is to accept regime 
change on imperialist terms, to accept 
the fist of military involvement under 
the glove of humanitarian intervention. 
All Achcar’s talk about “abstaining” 
on imperialist intervention, rather than 
“voting in favour”, cannot change this. 11 

False choice 

Faced with a choice between 
imperialism and reactionary Islam, 
it is correct to oppose both (I do 
not describe this position as ‘third- 
campist’, because for sections of 
the Iranian left, for the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and so on who use 
the term, third-campism has become 
synonymous with being soft on 
imperialism and exaggerating the 
threat of “clerical fascism”). 

In Afghanistan, revolutionary 
groups were able to oppose both 
US imperialist intervention and the 
Taliban and al Qa’eda, refusing to 
join with the Taliban in a ‘united 
front’ against imperialism. They 
rightly pointed out that the Taliban 
would turn their guns on them before 
attacking the invader. Similarly inside 
Syria no-one on the left should choose 
between, on the one side, Alawi 
reactionary repression aided by the 
revolutionary guards of Iran’s Islamic 
Republic and Hezbollah, and, on the 
other, western-funded Islamists and 
other sectarian, reactionary forces, 
including al Qa’eda. There is a thin 
line that cannot be crossed, and that is 
calling for western ‘intervention’ and 
accepting conditional support from 
imperialist forces. 

As for Arab nationalism, it had 
little to offer the masses in its heyday, 
but in these dying stages of its 
existence Ba’athism, Nasserism and 
the only substantial force that exists, 
fundamentalist Islam, have become 
a plague on the region. The ‘official 
communist’ parties of the Middle East, 
which repeatedly acted as supporters 
of and apologists for these regimes, 
must take their share of blame for this 
appalling situation. 

However, all of these states exist 
as a result of colonial history. Current 
conflicts do not exist in a vacuum, 
independent of such history. We 
cannot pretend there was no Ottoman 
empire, no Italian rule in Libya. We 
have to remember that current Syrian 
borders are the result of a rather 
arbitrary partitioning of the Ottoman 
empire, that brought together different 
peoples and religions (Alawi, Shia, 
Kurd, Assyrian) within the same 
borders under a French mandate. 
These borders were set entirely 
according to imperialist requirements 
following World War I. 

We cannot obliterate the history 
of the 1951-69 Idris period in 
Libya, when Britain was involved 
in extensive economic projects and 
was the country’s biggest supplier 
of arms. We cannot ignore the fact 
that towards the end of the Gaddafi 
era the US and its European allies 
conveniently forgot the repression 
previously undertaken by the regime. 
Gaddafi’s role in the massacre at Abu 
Salim prison, where 1,270 prisoners 
were said to have been killed, was no 
longer mentioned. No-one doubted the 
use of torture, lengthy jail terms for 
political opponents, the execution and 
disappearance of Libyan dissidents. 
Yet during the ‘war on terror’, Gaddafi 
was an ally - Tony Blair, Condoleezza 
Rice and other ‘dignitaries’ visiting 
him were no longer concerned about 
such matters. 

The same is true of Assad after 
the mass murder in Homs. As John 
McDonnell MP, the chair of Hands 


Off the People of Iran, rightly pointed 
out during the August 29 Syria debate 
in Westminster, the UK has itself sold 
arms to the Assad regime. 

So what has changed? Why is 
the western press now suddenly 
concerned about repression? I offer 
two reasons. One, the Arab spring - 
itself partly a consequence of three 
decades of conflict in the region, 
of hated dictators supported by the 
west and of increased immiseration 
of the countries of the periphery 
following the 2008 economic crisis, 
which I will deal with later. Two, 
the changing map of the region, the 
increasing influence of Iranian/Shia/ 
Alawi forces ironically brought about 
by the collapse of the Iran’s two main 
enemies: Saddam Hussein in Iraq and 
the Taliban in Afghanistan. 

There is no doubt that the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards and Hezbollah 
are playing a significant military role 
in support of Assad in Syria and, as 
US secretary of state John Kerry and 
others have pointed out, the current 
conflict is as much about weakening 
Iran as it is about Syria. However, 
many armed groups among the Syrian 
opposition, including Jabhat al-Nusra 
and the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria 
(ISIS), are also financed and armed 
by Iran’s main enemies in the region, 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar. 

All this is a direct result of the war 
in Iraq and the coming to power of a 
Shia government in Baghdad, courtesy 
of another imperialist intervention in 
the region. 

Arab spring 

I do not suggest that the uprisings 
in Libya or Syria resulted from a 
conspiracy by western powers or Gulf 
states, a view put forward by some 
supporters of Gaddafi and Assad. On 
the contrary, I firmly believe the Arab 
spring was an inspiration to those 
opposed to such dictators. 

According to sections of the media, 
including some left-leaning reporters, 
it is Twitter, Facebook and new forms 
of communications that are responsible 
for the spreading of the uprising from 
one Arab capital to another. The truth 
is more complicated. I have mentioned 
colonial history, artificial borders and 
dictatorial rulers. Minority Alawis 
found themselves in power in Syria, 
minority Sunnis in predominantly Shia 
Iraq, while Kurds were separated in 
different states, and Christians and 
Jews were uprooted from their country 
of origin. Then there was the 1980-88 
war between Iran and Iraq fuelled by 
US interests, which left at least half a 
million dead, the civil war in Lebanon 
and Israeli attacks against Palestinians. 

Add to all this the transfer of the 
burden of the economic crisis from 
the west to the periphery post-2008. 
Mass unemployment sparked events 
in Tunisia, Egypt and elsewhere, 
while the process of intensification 
of economic and social crises, 
the increase in the cost of living 
and particularly of food played a 
significant part in the Arab awakening 
and its timing. Since 2008, western 
capitalists have been taking a far more 
cautious attitude towards investment 
in the Arab world. This has affected 
the economies of the Gulf, but also 
those of Egypt, Tunisia and Syria, 
whose migrant workers used to send 
money back to the homeland and have 
now been forced to return, adding to 
the massive unemployment statistics. 
In Syria, the country is also facing the 
consequences of severe sanctions on 
Iran, in terms of that country’s ability 
to provide economic assistance aimed 
at propping up the Assad regime and 
its regional ally, Hezbollah. 

Iran had provided Syria with 
subsidised oil since 1982, when 
Damascus agreed to close Iraq’s 
pipeline through Syrian territory. 
In the last few years Iran’s inability 
to sell its oil on the world market, 
together with the collapse of Iranian 
economy, has reduced its capacity to 


support Syria. The Syrian currency 
was losing its value in a situation 
of ‘managed decline’ for more than 
two years, further reducing the 
regime’s ability to hold down prices, 
particularly food. None of this is to 
play down the increasing opposition 
based on political demands which 
fuelled the rebellion. 

For France and Italy in 2011, 
and currently Obama, Cameron and 
Hollande, the desire for military 
intervention is also about diverting 
attention from internal problems. 
There is no appetite whatsoever for 
a full-scale war. However, there is 
and has always been an eagerness for 
short, sharp air raids. The US is very 
open as to why it would get involved. 
In the words of the White House, US 
action “will be guided by what is in 
the best interests of the United States”. 

It is true that under normal 
circumstances the US and Israel 
would have preferred keeping Assad 
in power. However, two years into 
the civil war, according to some 
reports Iranian revolutionary guards 
are running the Syrian military, and 
Iranian heavy artillery is being 
employed in Damascus. If that 
is the case then both the US and 
Israel would be in favour of regime 
change in Syria. 

In other words, imperialist 
intervention should never be 
taken out of the context of the 
current international political and 
economic situation. That is what 
determines imperialist policy, not 
the desire to ‘save lives’. There are 
no exceptions to this. 

Finally let me add an Iranian 
view. Recent military engagement 
in the Middle East and north 
Africa has played a crucial role in 
extending the life of dictatorships in 
the region. In Iran, sanctions have 
caused unprecedented suffering - 
this particular form of ‘humanitarian 
intervention’ has so far cost of the 
lives of thousands of Iranians, who 
have been deprived of medication, 
of the basics of life. Yet millions of 
Iranians look at the current civil war in 
Syria and the situation in Iraq and they 
fear the chaos that might follow the 
collapse of the Islamic regime. This 
and this alone makes them prepared 
to tolerate a brutally reactionary 
government, makes them willing to 
support impossible moves to reform 
the regime from within. And, of 
course, in this they are mistaken: the 
Islamic Republic cannot be reformed. 

They also remember the previous 
major use of chemical weapons in 
the region - by Saddam’s Iraq against 
Kurdish Iranians. And this week, quite 
by coincidence, we were told that it 
was US intelligence that prompted the 
use of chemical weapons by Saddam 
Hussein - and the US also chose to 
ignore the shelling of Iranian forces 
with sarin or mustard gas. 

So don’t tell Iranians about 
“exceptions” and “humanitarian 
interventions”. We have had enough 
of them in the last few decades • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, ‘One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Cameron has 
been badly 
wounded 


Miliband well placed to benefit 

Eddie Ford examines the impact on British politics of the Syrian crisis 


U nder the impact of the August 21 
chemical attack in a Damascus 
suburb, it was definitely not 
business as usual for David Cameron. 
No, instead, he recalled parliament 
early on August 29 to approve the 
principle of “limited” military action 
against the Assad regime. Cameron 
claimed during the debate that it was 
“highly likely” that the Syrian dictator 
was guilty of the Damascus attack, 
publishing a scanty, three-page report 
(the final page a mere summary) by 
the Joint Intelligence Committee - the 
latter concluding that there were “no 
plausible alternative scenarios” to that 
of the Assad government being behind 
the attack. 

Armed with the JIC assessment, 
Cameron righteously lectured the 
Commons about how the world cannot 
silently standby and allow 100 years of 
international law to be flouted, and all 
manner of other humbug. Ostensibly 
Cameron’s “limited” action aimed to 
remove or ‘downgrade’ the Syrian 
regime’s capacity to deploy chemical 
weapons again (though exactly how 
was a mystery). Forgivably in some 
ways, in a classic Freudian slip, Philip 
Hammond, the defence secretary, 
twice referred to the urgent need to 
prevent “Saddam Hussein” from using 
chemical weapons. Anyway, there was 
meant to be a second vote some four 
or five days later actually authorising 
military action, once the UN inspectors 
had left Damascus and outlined their 
preliminary findings - presumably, or 
hopefully, pinning the blame on Assad. 

Then we had another unpredictable 
event - it all went tits up for Cameron. 
He lost the vote, even after a 
Labour amendment calling for more 
“compelling evidence” and a “stronger 
commitment” to UN involvement - 
the actual first vote of the night - was 
easily defeated by 332 votes to 220. 
Most people at that point would have 
thought Cameron was on the home run. 
Yet the government motion still fell by 
272 votes to 285, an opposition majority 
of 13, after 30 Tory MPs - mainly from 
the xenophobic wing of the party - and 
nine Liberal Democrats rebelled to vote 
alongside Labour. 

Just for a second there were thoughts 
of a no-confidence motion. Michael 
‘Gradgrind’ Gove, the education 
secretary, could not contain himself and 
shouted “Disgrace!” at the Tory rebels 
and got into a foul-mouthed row with the 
shadow defence secretary, Jim Murphy 
- outraged that Labour MPs were 
“cheering as though it were a football 
match they’d just won” when news was 
coming in of a phosphorus attack on 
a Syrian school (Israel has used white 
phosphorus shells). Hammond hinted 
that there could be another Commons 
vote if circumstances “change very 
significantly”. Getting no marks for 
originality, Boris Johnson in the pages of 
The Daily Telegraph drew a comparison 
with the appeasement of Nazi Germany 
and suggested there was “scope” for 
a second vote on the issue, as “new 
evidence” against the Assad emerged. 
And Cameron himself warned MPs on 
September 4 that the Syrian people face 
“Armageddon” if the ‘red lines’ drawn 
up by Obama were not enforced. 

But there is absolutely no chance 


of Cameron acting unilaterally - the 
political cost would be too high. He 
would go down in history as the man 
who ignored the will of parliament and 
cocked a snook at the British public. 
A Daily Express poll taken on August 
30 showed that only 8% supported an 
“immediate” strike on Syria and that 
41% were against military intervention 
under “any circumstances”. 1 And an 
ICM opinion poll on September 2 found 
that 71% thought parliament made the 
“right decision”, a finding that was 
broadly in line with other opinion polls 
asking similar questions. 

p****** £*** 

There have been claims to the effect that 
Cameron has been fatally undermined 
by the Syria vote, holed beneath the 
waterline. Such propositions are 
exaggerated, but nevertheless contain 
a truth. He has been badly wounded - 
his authority in the party undennined, 
at least temporarily. 

What is quite incredible though is that 
Cameron got himself into this mess in 
the first place - or, rather, more exactly, 
was allowed to get into such a situation. 
Any half-decent chief whip - sorry, 
Sir George Young - would have told 
Cameron exactly what the parliamentary 
balance of forces were and then outlined 
exactly what was needed. Like a whole 
series of protracted negotiations and 
possible concessions to disaffected 
Tory backbenchers and dubious Liberal 
Democrats. Instead, or so it seems from 
what we can gather, Cameron charged 
into battle without realising that not all 
his troops were behind him. Indeed, that 
some were about to mutiny. 

Even more incredibly, some 
government ministers did not vote for 
the motion. International development 
secretary Justine Greening and Mark 
Simmonds, the Africa minister, 
apparently both “failed to hear” the 
division bell, which sounds to let MPs 
know it is time to vote. Furthermore, 
Kenneth Clarke, minister without 
portfolio, was unable to attend because 
of “logistical family reasons”. 

Following the August 29 fiasco, 
the whips office will be purged - Sir 


George destined to find a new career in 
the House of Lords, which no doubt will 
best serve his talents. There is certain 
to be a cabinet reshuffle - soon. Jesse 
Norman MP has already been sacked as 
a government advisor after abstaining. 

But, of course, every time you 
purge you make fresh enemies, not 
friends - you just promote your current 
friends at the expense of your former 
friends. Meaning you are storing up 
political trouble for the future - the 
assassins wait. As for the Tory rebels, 
they are mainly drawn - apart from a 
few inveterate ‘peaceniks’ who tend 
to vote against military action - from 
the nationalistic, ‘Ukip-friendly’, 
wing of the party - essentially little 
Englanders in their outlook. Let the 
damned foreigners get on with their 
own funny business. 

It would be churlish to deny that 
Labour leader Ed Miliband came out 
well from the vote, his positioning 
completely wrong-footing Cameron - 
though it is an overstatement to say he 
played a “blinder”, as sycophantically 
claimed by the Socialist Unity blog. 2 
Predictably, sections of the Tory press 
have attacked Miliband for being 
cynical, shifty, pulling a fast one, 
being a friend of Assad, and nonsense 
like that. Amusingly, sounding like 
a particularly purple episode of The 
thick of it, a government source 
quoted in The Independent expresses 
anger at Miliband’s part in derailing 
Cameron’s planned Commons vote 
and overall war plans: “Number 10 and 
the foreign office think Miliband is a 
f****** c*** and a copper-bottomed 
s***.” 3 Downing Street claims, quite 
plausibly, that Miliband gave Cameron 
the impression he would back him right 
up until 5.15pm on the evening before 
the vote - then changed his mind by 
slapping in his amendment in a “bad- 
tempered” phone-call between him and 
the prime minister. What a bounder. 

All hypocritical cant, of course. After 
all, is not a leader of the opposition 
meant to oppose the government? Still, 
whatever the exact manoeuvres around 
the Syria vote - fair or foul - Miliband’s 
stature will improve once the dust 


has settled. Indeed you can bet with 
reasonable confidence that his personal 
ratings will start to creep up from the 
miserable position they now occupy. 

Equally important, his position 
within the party will be strengthened 

- unlike Cameron. OK, some 
Blairites are unhappy - mumbling 
about “irresponsible” leadership, 
the “damage” done to the ‘special 
relationship’ between the UK and US 
imperialism, etc. Yet that is a positively 
welcome development for Miliband, 
creating distance between himself and 
the poisoned chalice that is the Blair 
legacy. And it was done at a very low 
political cost, merely by occupying 
the ‘ anti-war ’ space in British politics 
previously occupied by Nick Clegg 
and the Lib Dems (no matter how 
unjustified). If something extra happens 
in Syria - always a possibility - he still 
has plenty of wriggle room to agitate 
for a ‘limited’ strike if it has full UN 
backing, and so on. 

In a slight ironic twist of fate, 
Cameron has been partially rescued 
from accusations of weak and 
ineffective leadership by the fact that 
Barack Obama has decided to do a 
Cameron - ie, go to Congress for a 
vote. Given that you do not have a whip 
system in the US and many members 
of both houses are opposed to military 
action - for various contradictory 
and conflicting reasons - there is the 
chance that Obama can do a Cameron 
in a different way and lose the vote. 
As I write this article, Obama seems to 
be winning the backing of key figures 
in Congress for a 90-day ‘window’ 
for US military action against Syria 

- sceptical Republicans beginning to 
like the tougher-sounding White House 
rhetoric hinting that the “limited and 
proportional” strikes are actually part of 
a “broader strategy” to topple Bashar al- 
Assad. Regime change, in other words. 

Delusions 

Responding to the imperialist war 
threat, the Stop the War Coalition 
promptly organised a couple 
of timely demonstrations at the 
weekend. However, what was not so 


praiseworthy - though typical - was the 
ridiculously dishonest reporting of the 
demonstrations. Therefore Socialist 
Worker claimed that 5,000 people 
attended the demo in London and 300 
in Glasgow - even though the photos 
accompanying the article, if you look 
at them for more than a few seconds, 
clearly told a very different story. 4 
More like 3,000 and 100 respectively. 

In fact those figures are no disgrace, 
given that the demonstration was called 
just a few days before and, more to the 
point, under conditions where there 
will be no UK strike. Under these 
circumstances, it is inevitable that the 
wind will be taken out of the sails of the 
anti-war movement - you can hardly 
rush around shouting ‘Not in our name’ 
when no-one’s name is being invoked. 

More worryingly some in the 
STWC - eg, Kate Hudson - are 
claiming responsibility for breaking the 
“bloody links” between Britain and US 
imperialism. This is delusional. France 
might now be called America’s “oldest 
ally. But, be warned, the UK is still 
credited with being America’s “closest 
ally”. And because the mass anti-war 
sentiment is politically unorganised it 
is ripe for the picking. Nigel Farage 
and Ukip noticeably opposed a Syrian 
intervention. However, the chances are 
that it will be Miliband who will gain 
the most. 

The Labour leadership certainly 
feared another mass anti-war movement. 
But, given the STWC at a very low ebb, 
and the general weakness of the left, it 
will be relatively easy for Labour to 
appropriate anti-war sentiments for 
its own advantage - quite grotesque 
when you remember that it has been 
consistently pro-imperialist from its 
very inception. Labour can enjoy, for 
the time being anyway, presenting itself 
as the ‘ anti-war ’ party, now that the Lib 
Dems can no longer claim that mantle • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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